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The True Saint 


By James Buckham 


Not the world-scorning anchorite, 

Not the new babe in garments white,— 
Not these God’s types of saintlihood ; 
But he who grasps the world for good, 
Takes hold of life, and men, and things, 
And all their best to fruitage brings. 
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Power in Dreams 

Power to see the unseen is one difference between 
genius and mediocrity. Freedom from the bondage 
of the senses, recognition of something not to be 
handled or seen, but to be dreamed, gives humanity 
the arts, and maps out the world. Forbidden to 
dream, Jasmin would end his days in the barber-shop, 
Keats in the livery-stable, Napoleon at sentry duty. 
Development of our power of realizing mental and 
spiritual ideals will save any of us from dwindiing to 
commonplaceness. Ali cannot attain to the measure 
of genius ; no one but the indolent or the ignorant is 
compelled to be mediocre. To be ordinary is to pro- 
claim one's self prisoner of the senses. 
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The Loss Replaced 

With the passing of every beloved leader comes 
the desolating sense of a loss that cannot be made up. 
A church, a neighborhood, a city, loses one after an- 
other of its seasoned, consecrated men and women 
whose character and judgment have been lodestars 
toward which the best about them have looked for 
guidance. The day comes to younger people approach- 
ing middle age when they realize that all their loved 


teachers and guides of the older generation are slip- 
ping away. A greeting on the street from a silver- 
haired saint only drives the truth home the harder : 
‘*a little while, and Ae will be gone.’ Then eter- 
nity, and harder still, present life, with its daily prob- 
lems and crises, must be faced alone. We in turn 
have become the older ones ; right or wrong, we shall 
be looked to by the younger generation as the leaders. 
And that is the only way we shall ever learn our true 
helplessness, and wherein the only lasting strength 
and wisdom are to be found. ‘‘It is expedient for 
you that I go away,"’ said Christ to his dependent 
disciples ; ‘‘ for if I go not away, the Helper will not 
come unto you... Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth.’’ 
The world was enriched by the going of the Son of 
man ; he means that our lives shall be enriched when 
he calls home the friends whom we most need. 


x 
The Peril of Abundance 


Abundance is always a handicap. It may be an 
added obstacle that God would have us meet and 
overcome, and if so it is to be rejoiced in, like any 
other affliction or testing of our strength. But if it is 
not one of our heaven-sent burdens, let us not be so 
foolish and wrong as to covet it and worry because it 
is not our lot. In the simple matter of time, the 
handicap of abundance is constantly proven. Those 
who have a great amount of time at their disposal 
rarely accomplish much. The men who are doing 
most outside of their ordinary business are the men 
whose ordinary business is most taxing. The effi- 
cient lay workers in any church are the men and 
women who would seem to have least time for such 
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HE newest of the great universities of our land, 
a university of seventeen colleges, enrolling stu- 
dents from forty states and territories, the prov- 
inces of Canada, and six foreign countries, and with 
a faculty including many college presidents as instruc- 
tors, was the apt description of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association by its General Secretary, Clifford W. 
Barnes, at the annual convention held last week in 
Boston. The new president elected for the coming 
year is Bishop W. F. McDowell, of Chicago. One 
of the vice-presidents is Dr. James M. Buckley, Edi- 
tor of The Christian Advocate, New York. Mr. 
Barnes recently resigned the presidency of Illinois 
College to give his entire time to this work, because 
he believes it to be of greater scope and significance 
than the work of any local institution. 

And it ought to be. The Religious Education As- 
sociation has a magnificent range of usefulness, and 
is already grounded in an organization effected in a 
masterly way by master minds and hands. - Its legiti- 
mate and practicable possibilities are unbounded. 
The time is peculiarly ripe for its work. The best 
blood and brains and heart of the nation eagerly 
affiliated itself with the association from the start. 
If-it was feared at first by some that the associa- 
tion would stand too much for radical or destructive 
tendencies, the number of conservative scholars and 
workers who soon became influential members al- 
layed this misgiving in large part. As Dr. Albert 
E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, and 
Chairman of the Boston Committee of Arrangements, 
wittily said in his address of welcome in opening the 
convention last week, ‘‘ It was with no little concern 
that we witnessed the birth of this child of the twentieth 
century in the cattle yards of the west. But we sent 
wise men out of the east, bearing gifts of faith, hope, 
and charity,—and the greatest of these is charity."’ 


service. That holiday to which you look forward, 
as giving you so much time to do certain things, 
rarely records the results that mark the days of great- 
est pressure. So it is with money, and health, and 
every other possession of life. There seems to be a 
subtle, narcotic influence in abundance of possession. 
There are noble exceptions : those who with iron will 
and complete consecration overcome the awful drag 
of wealth. But to do so calls for one of the sternest 
conflicts of life. We may well stand aside from the 
danger unless God himself bids us enter upon it. 


x 
Earning Our Inheritance 


Gifts and inheritances come from others, yet 
often must be won by ourselves. A man may recog- 
nize that a bright mind is a direct heritage from 
some gifted ancestor, and yet understand that he 
must win that inheritance himself. Mr. Valiant for 
the Truth spoke advisedly when he wrote in his will 
that he left his courage and his skill to him that could 
get it. Our fathers may have left us valuable pro- 
perty, but if they.are to leave us any of that judgment 
and ability which acquired the property, it is going to 
require something on our part to realize the in- 
heritance. How inestimably valuable is the heritage 
of an honorable reputation, and how completely that 
value depends on our earning it over again for our- 
selves! Priceless are the heritages of religious in- 
fluences and spiritual endowments in our natures ; yet 
how essential that we realize and develop these by per- 
sonal attainment! If we will set out to earn for our- 
selves the best things that were left to us by those who 
went before, then only may we say with the Psalmist, 
‘«T have a goodly heritage."’ 
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The Opportunity of the R. E. A. 


In the two years of its life just closed by its third 
annual convention the association has stimulated, in- 
spired, and investigated, to a remarkable degree. 
It is no small matter to assemble in annual convention 
such a body of men and women as have constituted the 
program speakers, and give to the public through the 
press and the official volumes of proceedings, as well 
as in the actual meetings crowded to overflowing, the 
mature convictions of the pick of the educators and 
religious workers of the land. 

But in its purpose to offer help to conscientious 
workers in every field of effort, and to secure the 
thoughts of the widest possible range of individuals in 
all these varied fields, the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation has necessarily incurred the risk of spreading 
itself thin, and of promulgating expressions of opinion 
that are of widely differing value and approximation 
to the truth. Because a man has shown real power 
in a certain field of work is not a good reason for 
his venturing opinions in a field with which he is 
obviously unfamiliar. Herein is a danger which, 
while a difficult one to handle, must be guarded 
against if the association is to fill its chosen place of 
constructive leadership. 

The Sunday-school, though but one of the seven. 
teen departments of the association's field of investi- 
gation, naturally takes prominent place in the con- 
vention sessions and in the minds of the speakers. 
Immensely valuable contributions have been made 
by the association to the study of Sunday-school con- 
ditions. The Sunday-school Exhibit arranged by Dr. 
Richard Morse Hodge, the Rev. Milton S. Littlefield, 
and Dr. W. W. Smith, was a revealing object lesson 
in the possibilities of as definite, carefully wrought 
out results in map modeling and drawing and picture 
work and essay writing as is done in the public 
schools. The most hopeful feature of this form of 
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work is that it has been proved to be only a stepping- 
stone in the spiritual life of the pupils, leading to 
their open discipleship, as a forthcoming article in 
the Times, by Mr. Littlefield, will show. 

Facts were brought out at the largely-attended 
teacher-training session, as at the other sessions of the 
Sunday-school department, with which modern Sun- 
day-school workers are abundantly familiar, illustrating 
the zeal and sanity and scientific progress of Sunday- 
school work. In the face of such widely-known facts, 
it is a weakness of the association, which its leaders 
must recognize and eradicate, that permits the public 
utterance of comments which only antagonize the best 
element in religious educational progress and lessen 
the association's influence in leadership. For in- 
stance, Dr. Endicott Peabody, Head Master of Groton 
School, in a splendid plea for religious training in the 
preparatory school, said that it was well to let boys 
and young men teach in the mission school, though 
‘*they won't teach very well,—very few Sunday-school 
teachers do teach very well.’’ <A considerable laugh 
was the response from the audience, and even the 
president of the association smiled courteously. Joking 
comment of this sort, springing from ignorance of the 
facts, need not be received with a laugh by a body of 
thoughtful men and women who pride themselves on 
intelligent interest in religious education. Such an 
attitude is not going to strengthen the confidence of 
the really thoughtful Sunday-school public in the sa- 
gacious leadership of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. It does not represent the real spirit of the 
association, and it ought to find no sympathy from 
its officers or members, 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, president of the Armour 
Institute of Technology, told of the inspiring and 
uplifting sweep of modern correspondence instruction, 
and demonstrated its vital relation to religious educa- 
tion. He rightly urged the importance of Sunday- 
school teachers’ being fully informed on the latest 
results of reverent science and scholarship. He con- 
tended that people who are afraid of science and 
scholarship have gotten hold of the theories of 
some half-baked scientist of twenty-five years ago, 
and are basing their fears and objections on that. 
Then he,.went on to say that Sunday-school teachers 
are sometimes supposed to be~so. good that they do 
not need much knowledge of facts for their work. 
And he protested that the well-informed young man 
entering a Sunday-school cannot be expected to aban- 
don his mental equipment in the name of piety. 

One cannot help feeling that Dr. Gunsaulus has 
gotten hold of the theories of some half-baked Sun- 
day-school worker of twenty-five years ago,—though 
it would be difficult to find that such opinions were 
held by any representative Sunday-school worker 
of even half a century ago. Such talk is not going to 
make for leadership of our Sunday-school forces. 

Nor is the attitude of one speaker who opened the 
discussion at an afternoon session of the Sunday- 
school department. The brief time-limits allotted 
were vigorously enforced, and this speaker had gotten 
little farther than his opening point, which was that 
the Sunday-school is hopelessly inadequate to the re- 
ligious education of the people, even the church peo- 
ple. A prime factor in the problem is first to 
recognize, he repeated, that the Sunday-school has 
proved itself utterly inadequate for religious educa- 
tion. Before he got to his remedy the bell tapped. 
It is not likely that even with an extension of time 
the verdict of the history of the world on what has 
been shown to be, with all its defects, the chief and 
God-ordained agency for the moral and religious edu- 
cation of a people, would have been reversed. 

Over againsi these antiquated confessions of ignor- 
ance that have long since been banished from the 
distinctively Sunday-school conventions of county, 
state, and international Sunday-school workers, there 
were, as has already been stated, many evidences of 
the alert progressiveness and tested experience of 
members and speakers of the Religious Education 
Association. The ‘‘ annual survey of Sunday-school 
progress,’" by the Rev. Pascal Harrower, chairman of 
the Sunday-school Commission of the Diocese of New 
York, was filled with interesting facts and recognition 
of the many reasons for encouragement. Mr. Har- 
rower quoted Bishop-Coadjutor Greer as having ex- 
pressed his belief that the unity of Christendom may 
come through the work of religious education, and he 
paid a high tribute to the Home Department and the 
Cradle Roll of the Sunday-school as tending to improve 
the religious life of the home. He sounded an in- 
spiring call to men to engage in the work of Sunday- 
school teaching, on the ground that Christianity is 
essentially a religion of manhood. He recognized 
the strategic place that the seminaries hold in the 

training of pastors for Sunday-school leadership. 
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What Mr. Harrower and Bishop Greer have looked 
forward to in the line of unity through religious edu- 
cation ought to be peculiarly true of organizations and 
individuals whose chief work is that of religious train- 
ing. The Religious Education Association is a new- 
comer of great strength and possibilities in a field in 
the chief department of which, the Sunday-school, 
other” organizations have worked successfully for 
years. ‘The leader of these other organizations is the 
International Sunday-school Convention. Neither 
the Editor nor the Publisher of The Sunday School 
Times is officially connected with the International 
Sunday-school Convention or with the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, though they hold individual mem- 
bership in both organizations. It is well known that 
The Sunday School Times is not the official organ of 
any institution or association or convention. There- 
fore The Sunday School Times can urge impartially, 
as it does, that the Religious Education Association 
should in every feasible way seek to learn from, and 
unite its energies and its operations with, those of the 
International Sunday-school Convention. 

This co-operation has already been brought about to 
a limited extent, and can continue in increasing mea- 
sure. For instance, the Evanston and Hyde Park 
(Illinois) Local Guilds of the Religious Education As- 
sociation have been affiliated with the Cook County 
(or Chicago) Sunday-school Association, which is one 
of the auxiliary branches of the International work, 
in one important feature: study-courses for teacher- 
training, so that those who pursue courses of the Guild 
can upon examination receive certificates from the 
Cook County Association. There would seem to be 
no reason why the Local Guilds which the Religious 
Education Association is desirous of starting every- 
where! should not in this and other branches of work 
form mutually profitable alliances with county or 
township branches of the International work. 

When the Religious Education Association workers 
in general recognize the gain and possibilities.of such 
co-work, there should be a significant impetus to the 
progress of both organizations. The failure.to recog- 
nize this was noticeable on several occasions at the 
Boston Convention, as when Miss Marianna:C. Brown, 
Ph. D., opened the discussion of the question ‘* Should 
a representative commission be organized to prescribe 
courses of study for Sunday-school teachers, and to 
offer, examinations, and. grant certificates ?’’ . Dr. 
Brown said that one great difficulty that faced the asso- 
ciation was that it did not have the ear of the masses 
of Sunday-school workers, while without that it could 
not hope to accomplish much. Then she recom- 
mended that in whatever should be done in the mat- 
ter that was before them, they ‘‘let others in,’’ and 
she named two or three agencies that are already do- 
ing something in the line of teacher-equipment, ad- 
mirable but very limited in their constituencies. The 
existence of the Committee on Education of the Inter- 
national Convention, with its immediate constituency 
of a million and a half of Sunday-school teachers and 
officers, did not seem to be known to the speaker, nor 
the recent action of that committee in establishing 
standards of study, elementary and advanced, and its 
offering of two diplomas for the successful completion 
of such courses. The question was laid on the table, 
but if it is again brought before the Religious Educa- 
tion Association for consideration it would seem to be 
wise at least to make the attempt to work with the In- 
ternational Education Committee. 

So many individuals are now members and officers 
of both organizations that the unity of spirit and pur- 
pose between the Religious Education Association 
and the International Convention would seem to be 
beyond question. The Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Sunday-School Association (auxiliary 
to the International), of which the chairman is W. N. 
Hartshorn, chairman also of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Convention, in December 
last unanimously passed resolutions heartily welcom- 
ing the coming of the other association to Boston, 
‘earnestly desiring the great good for which they are 
striving,"’ and it based this action on the grounds 
that ‘‘its [the Religious Education Association] pur- 
pose and mission are to make the Bible a real reve- 
lation to men, and religious instruction a formative 
force in the development of character and life,’’ and 
therefore ‘‘we heartily recognize it as a movement 
co-operating with us in our interdenominational and 
state-wide work."’ 

Here is common ground and common cause. There 
cannot be too many laboring in this work for such 
ends. Sympathy and co-operation between them are 
natural and inevitable results of real progress. 





1 For information as to how to organize a Local Guild, address the 
Religious Education Association, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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When Visiting the Holy Land 

There are few journeys more significant for one’s 
outlook on life than the journey to the land where 
Christ lived. More and more persons are taking this 
journey in these days of modern travel, and one who 
is about ¢o take it does well to plan to miss no detail 
of equipment for securing every possible benefit. A 
Pennsylvania pastor makes the following inquiry of 
the Editor as to one important point : 

Since you have personally visited the Holy Land, I feel you 
are in a position to give some information concerning the 
same. I have long been a reader of The Sunday School 
Times, and enjoyed your articles of your trip about a year ago 
very much. Iam contemplating visiting the Holy Land, and 
I write to ask about the best books to read upon the country 
before going, and also any work giving one such information 
as you may consider necessary for the trip. 

One should plan to get his own first impressions of 
the land and its people, not another man’s. This 
means that one will not read up or carry with him 
much in the way of books of descriptive travel. 
Leave those until one’s return. On the other hand, 
one must know in advance enough of the land and its 
points of importance not to blindly pass by anything 
that ought to be seen and studied. Therefore there 
are two kinds of books that are highly important : 
that which will serve as a guide-book on the steps of 
travel ; and that which will go further than any mere 


guide-book can in revealing something of the his- ° 


torical import and significance of the land. In these 
two fields Baedeker, and George Adam Smith's ‘ His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land ’’ are admirable. 
But there is another book that is more important 
than either of these for one’s advance preparation and 
for one’s traveling handbook : the Bible. What one 
brings away from a trip through Palestine will depend 
entirely upon what one carries to it. One's intelli- 
gent: knowledge of Bible history. in its great ‘periods 
and in its inter-linking throughout the centuries ‘will 
determine in large measure the fruitfulness of a visit 
to the Land. The geography of the Bible should be 
mastered as a first step ; the precious associations of 
Bible history with every spot of importance should 
be studied until they become familiar parts of one's 
knowledge. Then every step through Syria will have 
a richness of meaning that is incomprehensible to 
one who knows not this greatest Guide-Book of all. 


x 
Can We Love Whom We Hate? 


When some one said to H. Clay Trumbull of a 
distinction that he was pointing out as existing be- 
tween the lie and the concealment of truth, “Isn't 
that a pretty fine line, Dr. Trumbull?’’ the retort 
came like a flash : ‘* Yes, it és a fine line. It is like 
a geometrical line, for it has neither breadth nor 
thickness ; but it is long enough to reach from the 
top of heaven to the bottom of hell."’ The study of 
just such delicate lines of division between right and 
wrong is every man's duty, and the Editor is glad to 
devote attention to such questions in this department. 
A correspondent in New Jersey writes as follows : 

“To love one whom we hate."". Do you mean in your edi- 
torial ‘‘whom we formerly hated,"’ or do you mean “to seek 
the good of one whom we despise"’? It is easy to forgive 
one for what he does. but can you forgive one for what he is? 
To patronize the vilest is easy, but to admire the base rich 
man of woman is impossible. I like your hair-splitting arti- 
cles. Your remarks on ‘‘conscience’’ were the only ones I 
ever heard that were correct. 

Our first duty toward one whom we hate is love. 
The instant that duty is met, the hate disappears, for 
there is no room for love and hate in the same life. 
There is no living soul as far beneath us in baseness 
as we are beneath Him whom we love because he 
first loved us. The Father and the Saviour despise 
no one of their erring children, not even the ‘‘ base 
rich man or woman.’’ In every creature they find 
something so admirable as to be worth the effort to 
save, and the effort is made by love. Shall we put 
ourselves above the Father and the Son in this? Be- 
cause every soul is made in the image of him who is 
love, it is our duty and privilege to discaver the lova- 
ble, the admirable, in every soul. If we say we can- 
not, we are only exposing our own degradation. Yet 
even for that unseeing mediocrity which thinks it 
cannot love and admire its fellows, there is hope 
through the transforming power of God's love. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 12 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





How a Cleveland 
Primary School Works 


The primary department of the Woodland Avenue Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school of Cleveland was organized in 1872. 
From a small beginning it has grown to a membership of 
two hundred and ninety. There are eight officers, thirty- 
one teachers, and two hundred and fifty-one scholars, with 
an average attendance of two hundred. 


Its Growth 

The hour of service, 2 P. M., may account in a measure 
for its size, but its growth is mainly due to the efforts of the 
children. Believing that a child can best reach a child, 
the little ones are urged to bring in new scholars not 
already in attendance at other schools. Each Sunday the 
new scholars are invited to the platform, where the super- 
intendent takes them by the hand and welcomes them to 
the school. The workers, little fishermen and _fisher- 
women, as they are sometimes called, are also asked to go 
forward, and are commended for their efforts, A call is 
made upon the new pupils the following week by one of 
the assistant superintendents. 


Address Cards 

A card asking fer a child’s name, age, and date of birth, 
parents’ names and address, with a request that parents 
fill out and return, is given to each new member. The 
teacher’s name is also upon the card, and parents are asked 
to keep a copy of it. 


Absentees and Tardy Scholars 
A blank, which the teacher is expected to fill out, is 
laced in the class-book each Sunday by the secretary. 
his calls for the class number, date, teacher’s name, with 
the fame and address of absent scholars upon whom the 
teacher cannot possibly call, or to whom she cannot write 
In such cases the superinten- 
dent and assistants look after the absentees. 

The doors are closed promptly at two o’clock, and tardy 
teachers and scholars are obliged to stand in the hall dur- 
ing the opening exercises, When the doors are again 
opened, the school waits quietly until the late comers are 
seated. Not infrequently the number is placed upon the 
board. This method proved a help in securing prompt 
attendance, 

To encourage regular attendance, children who have 
been present and have learned the Golden Text every Sun- 
day in the quarter, receive some reward, such as a picture- 
card or book. 


Birthdays and Missions 

The birthday service is an interesting feature of the pro- 
gram. The children bring as many pennies as they are 
years old, and, standing upon the platform, drop them into 
a glass globe bank. Then the school sings a birthday 
song or repeats a verse appropriate to the occasion, 

The birthday. offerings help to pay the expenses of a 
missionary in India, who writes letters to the school. 


The Cradle Roll 


At this time offerings are brought for the babies in the 
home, and a baby song is sung. A very pleasing one is 
** Baby loves Jesus too,’’ from Mrs, Kennedy’s ‘*‘ Special 
Songs and Services,’’ No, 1. Four large cradle rolls 
hang upon the walls, filled with names of little ones too 
small to attend the service. 


Supplemental Work 


The department is graded. In the first grade are little 
ones under six years of age. Children of six and seven 
years are in the second grade, while those of eight and 
nine years comprise the third grade. Supplemental lesson- 
books are given to children eight and a half and nine years 
of age who are in the third reader in the secular school, 
These are expected, with the teacher’s help, to prepare 
themselves for promotion to the intermediate department. 
The promotion exercises take place at Christmas time and 
on Children’s Day in the presence of the entire school. Par- 
ents and friends are invited for the occasion, Each child 
receives a certificate of promotion and a Bible. 

From three to five’ minutes are given each Sunday to 
supplemental teaching from the platform. By this method 
every child in the department has memorized many verses 
of Scripture. The alphabet verses, found in the supple- 
mental lesson-book, are called by the children “a string of 
pearls.’ One letter at atime is placed upon the black- 
board, and as the verse is memorized a new letter is prom- 
ised. Bible verses on ‘‘ giving ’’ are taught from the plat- 


form, and, when learned, form a feature of the offering 
service. 





The Flower Fund 

A dainty little basket stands upon the table to receive 
from teachers and scholars offerings for the ‘* flower fund.” 
The children are told not to give to this fund money which 








There can be no better sign of the progressiveness of 
the Primary Departmeent than the use of the Beginners’ 
Course of Bible Study for the children under six years 
of age. Get the aid of George H. Archibald by send- 
ing for The Sunday School Times helps.. The course 
is for two years. You can begin its use at any time, 
Send 50° cents for the first year’s volume or the second, 











should be devoted to the general offering, but gum and candy 
or other self-denial money. Through these gifts, flowers, 
ever-welcome visitors, find their way into many a sick- 
room, and into the home where death has entered. 


The After Meeting 

The officers and teachers realize that ‘‘ Except Jehovah 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it.’’? That 
the Lord may be inquired of concerning his work they 
tarry for ten minutes at the close of each session, for con- 
ference and prayer. God’s blessing is sought, and an op- 
portunity is given to talk over the work. At this time sick 
children, needy ones, troublesome ones and others are 
mentioned, and ways and means are discussed. This 
meeting binds the workers together, and is considered the 
secret of any success which they may have had. 

The superintendent and her two assistants spend to- 
gether a half day each week considering the interests of the 
department. 


Mothers’ Socials 
Once or twice during the year the mothers of the schol- 
ars are invited to spend an afternoon with teachers and 


officers. Either written or printed invitations are sent to 
each home. Below is a copy of an invitation we sent out: 


MOTHERS’ SOCIAL 
DEAR FRIEND : 


The teachers of the Primary Department of the 

Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-School will be very 

happy to receive you in the Sunday-school room on Thursday 

afternoon, November 21, at two o'clock. We hope to have an 
interesting program. 

‘Tea will be served. Do not let baby keep you at home 

Bring the little one with you. 


ae 


. » Supt. 
TREACHER, ... 


* The program for the above consisted of prayer, remarks 


by the pastor, who always attends, vocal and instrumental 
music, and a talk on ‘‘ Child Training’’ by the superin- 
tendent of the department. The superintendent of the 
school is always invited, and attends whenever possible. 

The decorating committee had made the room very 

retty with flags, bunting, flowers, rugs, lamps, and the 
ike. A little bed had been improvised for the babies, of 
which there were several, and looked very comfortable and 
attractive with its bright pillows and soft coverings. 

The refreshment committee prepay:d a simple but 
dainty tea. 

Many were the thanks received from the mothers, some 
with tears in their eyes, as they expressed their gratitude 
for what the school is doing for their children.—/rs. W. 
B. Porter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Helping to Get Accurate Information 


As little children’ cannot be expected to give accurate 
information needed by the primary superintendent, it is the 
practise in many Sunday-schools to senc pretty cards of 
application home by the children, and here is a form that 
will doubtless aid many looking for such help : 





BERGEN BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
JERSEY CITY 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 





TO PARENTS OR GUARDIAN: 
q Please insert full name, residence, and birthday 
of bearer, and return this card next Sunday. 

This is requested with a view to securing deeper interest 
on the part of our scholars, and increased efficiency in 


teaching the Word. GEO. H. CORFIELD, 7eacher. 


Te > d.€ & 6 esas.4 
Residence. . . 
a 6. 6 eS a 


Sunday-school begins at half past two 











Where the Children’s 
Offering Went 


The pupils of the whole Sunday-school should be made 
acquainted with the reason for bringing money for the 
**collection.’’ In no department is this more important 
than in the primary room, Every effort should be made*to 
interest the scholars in the object of the offering. In the 
Bay Ridge Presbyterian Church the superintendent, John 
K. Mitchell, has a good way of interesting the little ones, 
as will be seen by the following letter which he sends to 
the Editor : 

‘**T enclose herewith a letter which may interest some of 
your numerous readers. It is in acknowledgment of 
a small contribution sent by our Sunday-school primary 
class, which has had for several years a little fund called 
by them ‘ Our Sick Fund.’ It was commenced in order 
that the class might send to any member who was sick a 
plant or some other little remembrance from their class- 
mates. The important part of this fund is that it was 
started and sustained entirely by pennies for which the 
children had worked,—actually part of their own earnings. 
These pennies represent many self-denials, and the eager 
cheerfulness with which they were worked for has only 
been surpassed by the spirit of actual joyfulness with which 
the little folks gave them to their appointed treasurer each 
Sunday morning. The contributions have exceeded any 
class demands, and the surplus has been voted to any 
charity that seemed to need it most. It has generally gone 
to the Church of Sea and Land [61 Ifenry Street, New 
York City], which has annually sent us a similar acknowl- 
edgment. The reception of this letter has invariably caused 
a deeper interest in mission work, and our young people, 
with their teachers, have experienced some of the blessed- 
ness of giving exceeding that of receiving. This year’s 
acknowledgment is for the receipt of fifteen dollars and 
fifty-nine cents, made up as follows: from primary class, 
ten dollars; junior class formed from primary, fifty-nine 
cents, and a lady who was present as a visitor at time of 
voting, five dollars.’’ 

The letter referred to follows, and the fidelity with which 
the funds have been dispensed is remarkeble : 


To the Teacher of Primary Class, Bay Ridge Presbyterian 
Sunday- School : 


I remember most pleasantly your call at the church a 
little over a year ago, when you told me of the thoughtful- 
ness of the Sunday-school ff the needs of the poor, and I 
regret exceedingly my misfortune in missing you this year. 
Mr. Downey handed me your check, and the fifty-nine 
cents which the children sent to me from their savings, 
and this has already been expended in part. Possibly the 
Sunday-school would like to know what I have done or 
intend to do with the money, and with some other money 
with which it has been put. 

The other day I gave one of thé missionaries money 
enough to buy two tons of coal, which she has arranged 
shall be given out to the poor in pailfuls from the coal 
office. By means of tickets, she will be able to divide up 
that coal into possibly one hundred parts, and the very 
neediest people in the neighborhood will be helped. 

One poor old woman, living with her daughter on 
Cherry Street, has been helped with food from the church, 
and this coal will help to keep them warm. The mother 
is unable to do anything, and the girl is not well, but still 
able to work packing flour-boxes and packages in Hecker’s 
mill. 

One man, a minister’s son, from Scotland, who practised 
law in his own home, came to me lately saying that he 
could get absolutely no work, that their rent was over- 
due, and that there was no food for his family, a wife 
and two children. We have tried to find work for him, but 
that is a slow process, and in the meantime we have had 
to give him food and rent-money. It is pretty hard for a 
self-respecting man to ask such help, and I try to give it as 
quietly as possible. 

Another man, a painter, came to me the other day from 
a furnished-room house near by, saying that he and his 
young wife were starving. We relieved their need, and 
are trying to give him work. 

Last night a poor young fellow, who is very dull and 
partly irresponsible, came to me saying that he had slept out 
on the streets for several nights, and that for a day or a 
little over he had had nothing to eat. He has been about 
for some years, and I know him, so some of your money 
went to make him a little more comfortable for the time 
being. 

Please tell the children that I have not found a place 
yet to put their fifty-nine cents, I feel that that must go 
to something very special.- If I find a little girl with few 


clothes, or a baby which needs some garments, I will use 
that money for something of that sort. 

There are a thousand and one ways during the cold 
weather to use the money which you have sent, and you 
may be-sure I am-gratefal, and*that through me*the people 


Oran G. Cocks. 


j 


express their gratitude. 

















































‘Temperance Parents’ Problems 


Zillah Foster Stevens 












Temperance Questions 
Zillah Foster Stevens 


Our school plans a pledge-signing crusade this year as its 


special temperance work. 
able ? 

Some of our great denominational bodies have adopted a 
special form of pledge for the use of their own schools. If 
= prefer such, write to your denominational publishing 

ouse, 

Interdenominational pledge-cards may be obtained from 
W. B. Jacobs, 132 LaSalle Street, Chicago; from Christian 
Conquest Supply Company, Chicago ; from Mrs, Stella B. 
Irvine, Riverside, California, and many other sources. 


here are pledge-cards obtain- 





Our pastor wishes us to work up a Sunday-school temper- 
ance rally for next quarterly temperance Sunday. Please out- 
line a plan. 

For several years Galesburg, Illinois, has had such ral- 
lies. Their plan includes the co-operating in the rally of 
as many schools as possible. (Once twelve different 
schools united.) The program is arranged so that each 
school is represented in some way, — song, recitation, 
Scripture, etc. The main feature is an address on some 
selected phase of the temperance question, followed by 
pledge-signing. An offering, taken at the rally, provides 
the funds. Early planning, thorough preparation, com- 
plete readiness in details, —even to the sharpening of pen- 
cils with which to sign pledges,—selection of universally 
familiar hymns for chorus-singing, decorating the room, 
etc., all help to make such a rally a success, 


What will help an inexperienced teacher to deal interestingly 
and profitably with the quarterly temperance lessons ? 

Chapter 17, in ‘* Sunday School Success,’’? by Amos R, 
Wells, suggests many ways of handling ‘* those temperance 
and missionary lessons.’’ Here is one sample paragraph : 

‘* Get a trained worker along temperance lines to come 
in and address the class. 

**Carry out a series of simple experiments, showing 
physiological effects of alcohol. 

‘** A fifteen-minute debate on some temperance topic. 

** Appoint separate scholars to write five-minute essays, 
or give five-minute talks on appropriate themes. 

** Let one edit a temperance ge manuscript, of 
course,—-collecting contributions from each scholar, and 
reading result in class.’’ [Excellent in classes of young 
people. ] 

** Some Sunday call on class-members to sign the pledge.’’ 


** Sunday-school temperance work" is an expression some- 
what vague in meaning to me. Will you state, in definite 
terms, the exact direction that Sunday-school temperance 
work is expected to take ? 

Dr. John Potts, Chairman of the International Lesson 
Committee, thus defines the duties of the Sunday-school in 
its temperance work : 

** It is the bounden duty of every worker in the Sunday- 
school to educate the children of the church and of the 
home for total abstinence, and for the destruction of the 
liquor traffic.’ For this education special times are ap- 

inted, — one Sunday in each quarter; while special 
Scripture selections, the four quarterly temperance lessons, 
furnish the basis of the instruction. 

The purpose of the work will be accomplished when we 
find in all our schools ‘‘ every officer, teacher, and scholar 
a total abstainer, and a worker for the destruction of the 
liquor traffic.’’ 





Please give suggestions for the effective observance of an 
anti-cigarette day. 

Educators, employers, physicians, judges, have all publicly 
declared their reasons for opposing the use of cigarettes, 
Invite one employer, one physician, one teacher, one judge, 
or police magistrate, to give short practical talks on that day 
to your school, relating their experiences with cigarette- 
users. Present the anti-cigarette pledge. Distribute anti- 
cigarette literature. For pledges, leaflets, literature, etc., 
send to Lucy Page Gaston, The Temple, Chicago; to 
American Anti-Cigarette League, 1275 Ravenswood Park, 
Chicago. Perhaps the best pledge-card for general Sun- 
day-school use on an anti-cigarette occasion is a beautiful 
red, white, and blue card, obtained from E. C. Hauck, 
* Secretary Cook County Sunday-school Association, 132 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. The Sunday School Times Co. 
publishes an anti-cigarette leaflet, ‘‘ Doors Closed Against 
Cigarette-Users,”’ . 

Our school, already organized with primary, Home, and 
teacher-training departments, wishes to put in a temperance 
department ow shall we begin? How proceed? 

Begin by selecting a competent man or woman for tem- 
perance secretary. This secretary shall be chairman of a 
temperance committee, which shall plan and carry out the 
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temperance work of the school. Lines of work within the 
ability of most schools are : . 

Rousing teachers’-meeting previous to each quarterly 
temperance Sunday; .lesson taught by specially selected 
temperance expert. 

Special programs, carefully planned, faithfully prepared, 
for each quarterly temperance Sunday, and especially for 
the last Sunday in November, — World’s Temperance 
Sunday. 

Selection of suitable temperance books for Sunday-school 
library. 

Selection of temperance literature—leaflet or paper—for 
distribution on World’s Temperance Sunday, 

Securing of a large and attractive wall-pledge that shall 
hang in the Sunday-school room. (W. B. Jacobs, Chicago, 
keeps wall-pledges. ) 

Pledge-signing, record kept by secretary of names signed, 
names to be inscribed below wall-pledge. 

Sunday-school temperance rallies. 

The possibilities of Sunday-school temperance work are 
wide. You will learn by working. Expenses of temper- 
ance department are to be met by school, in the same way 
as the expenses of Home and primary departments. 


Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


We have one child, a little girl two years old. . For several 
months she has been sitting at the table with the family, and 
was with little trouble taught to bow her head while the bless- 
ing was being asked. Several days ago she refused to bow 
her head for some unaccountable reason, and all my efforts 
since have proved of no avail. I have to the best of my ability 
reasoned with her. We have sent her from the table with her 
nurse, and since the trouble she has preferred eating in the 
kitchen with the nurse to coming to the table and obeying our 
wishes, What shall we do? Shall we whip her? ‘To my 
mind, that seems the only thing left todo. Will she be bene- 
fited by the whipping, or will it only satisfy our pride in the 
fact that we have been obeyed? | have worried a great deal 
over this, realizing it may be the turning-point in the child's 
career. 

Give yourself no distress because a child of two years 
suddenly deserts your mode of showing reverence. With 
you, the bowing of the head grows out of tg am feeling 
guided by intelligence. With the child, it has been mainly 
a matter of imitation, and has run its course for a while. 
Instability and whim are necessarily characteristic of 
early childhood, and the change was therefore quite 
natural. The reasoning was of little use, because you 
reasoned on grounds and for ends of which a child of two 
has no real appreciation. The change to the kitchen table 
was probably an enjoyable novelty. If you are wise in 
future, this cannot possibly be the ‘‘ turning-point.’’ in the 
child’s career. If the child lives long enough, she will 
give you many surprises. She will often seem to reverse 
her former self. 

What shall you do? For one thing, you mus¢ not whip 
her. There is no compatibility between a whipping and 
an act of trustful, loving reverence. You need to show 
her that taking substance from God’s hand demands a sign 
of acknowledgment, and that this must be voluntary. 
Therefore give her a choice, either to come to table and 
join the acknowledgment (bowing the head) or stand aside 
without eating. If she goes to the kitchen table, she may 
infer that God is not present there, and no thanks are nec- 
essary. In general, do not attempt to reason much to a 
child of two, especially on a matter of this kind. Avoid 
making such issues as far as possible. Act the best for the 
moment by gentle measures that do not excite provocation. 
Recognize the child’s will as a factor to be used rather than 
to be suppressed. Your child is feeling her way into self- 
action. Do not try to a her into loving God. Train 
her more by a quiet, cheerful, reverent home atmosphere 
than by orders. 





G. E. H.—In Parents’ Problems (The Sunday School Times, 
January 28, 1905). you refer to a little boy that took the oppor- 
tunity of deciding to come down to dinner when told to either 
go up into the sitting-room and ye// or come down and e¢a/. 

Will you please explain to the readers of the Times what 
would have been the proper thing to do if he had decided to 
remain on the stairs and yell, and persisted in doing it? 

The point you make on giving’a child such alternative js 
one of be very best | have seen. 


A. A. S—In The Sunday School Times of January 28, 
you recommend allowing a child to choose an alternative as 
an aid in training the will, and yow illustrate by the child 
squealing on the stairs. Happily for the father in:question, 
the child selected one of the alternatives offered. Suppose 
that, instead, he had exercised his right of choice by deciding 
to remain on the stairs and squeal? I think that others be- 
sides myself would be interested to know what you would sug- 
gest in that case. You say there would not have been the 
training of the will if the father had threatened to whip him 
or had picked him up. 

My own acquaintance with children leads me to think that 
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a strong-willed child would need the stimulus of knowing that 
immediate punishment would follow disobedience, even if it 
were not threatened at the time. A child's welfare, both 
physical and moral, often imperatively demands immediate 
obedience and “' natural punishment,"’ or the logical result of 
a wrong choice, though theoretically better adapted to the 
training of the will, often fails of its object, because a child's 
memory is too short to connect the choice with the result. 
These two questions cover the same point, and to both I 
say I cannot suppose that ¢a¢ boy would have remained 
on the stairs to squeal there. The father knew that the 
back-stairs had no special attraction, and that the squeal 
was his real nerve-escape valve. So he included that in 
the permissible alternative. Moreover, the father lived in 
exceedingly close relations with his boy, and the boy had 
unbounded faith in, and devotion to, his father. Further, 
the parents were not of the kind whose concomitant 
thought of childhood is punishment ; they had trained the 
boy in a school which keeps punishment only as a last re- 
sort, and therefore they seldom needed to exercise it. 
Nevertheless, it is supposable that another boy not thus 
trained, and one accustomed to threats and punishings, 
might have chosen to remain on the stairs and squeal. If 
so, simple force would have been proper to prevent it, 
because the alternative would still have been open to his 
will. I will remind the second correspondent that I said 
there would have been no training of the will if the father 
had carried him down to the table (not simply ‘* picked him 
up,’’ as the correspondent says). The point is, that in 
any case the training of the will demands the exercise of 
choice. True obedience ought to be the result of love for, 
and trust in, the parent. There may be a guasi-obedience 
generated by ‘‘the stimulus of knowing that immediate 
punishment would follow.’’ But this stimulus is at best a 
makeshift, and born, as it is, of fear, is rarely healthy if the 
child has been properly trained, and has lived in & whole- 


some atmosphere from the start. Of course, we’ cannot. . 


expect the best results at once to follow if we begin too late, 
Therefore, (1) begin in time; (2) give the will its right of 
choice ; (3) don’t overtrain ; (4) stop that incessant thinkin 
of punishment, Try the experiment of dropping it out o! 
the very idea of your curriculum for a week. 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


CALAIS, ME.—What is the best system for keeping the rec- 
ords of the Home Department ?—A. W. E. 

Supply your Visitors with the Visitors’ report blanks, and 
yourself with the superintendent’s record book. All the 
denominational houses carry these. Request your Visitors 
to carefully fill out their blanks, giving you the completed 
blank to copy in your book. 





STOCKBRIDGE, MICH.—1. What denominations use the 
Home Department most largely? 2. How much has it in- 
woes the Sunday-schcol membership in North America ?— 

1. All evangelical denominations use this department. 
The Methodists are making it a regular department of the 
school. Bishops and elders are advocating it strongly. 3. 
The Sunday-schools of North America have been increased 
in membership more than 320,000. 





KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Just what material is absolutely nec- 
essary to carry on the work of the Home Department ?— 
L. R. K. 

It is necessary to have application cards, report en- 
velopes, Visitors’ report blanks, and a superintendent’s 
record book. One superintendent’s book will serve you 
for several years, unless your department is very large. 
Then, of course, you need either quarterlies or helps on 
the lesson for the members of the department. 


Is it not true that many older persons drop out of the 
Sunday-school and join the Home Department? If this is 
done for convenience’ sake, is it not an objection to the organiz- 
ing of such a department? 

I should be sorry to belong to a Sunday-school where the 
above would be true, for it would certainly not be a very 
good testimony as to the worth of the work such a school 
was doing. No, it is not true that many aged people drop 
out of the main school into the Home Department for the 
sake of an easier way of getting thé benefits of the school. 
It is true that the average school loses two per cent of its 
members, or transfers them to the Home Department, but 
this same school adds to the school from the Home De- 


_ partment seven per cent. A careful analysis of the two 


- cent makes us just glad that there is such a department 
or them to enjoy, otherwise they would be debarred en- 
tirely from the privileges that they so long had the health 
to enjoy. When every man, woman, and child in the par- 
ish belongs to the Sunday-school proper, then there is no 
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longer any need for the Home Department, but until that 
glad ¢ time comes there is no good objection to the organiza- 
tion of the department from any viewpoint. 





LONG BEACH, CAL.—What is the general rule in regard to 
the collections? Do you use mite-boxes, and take them up 
at stated times? What does one do in regard to money? 
Are the regular story-papers we use taken to them? Please 

ive me any information you may think needful. We wish to 
fans this department of work in our Sunday-school, yet no 
one seems to be acquainted with the work.—L. C. 

The report and collection envelope is most generally 
used in preference to the mite-boxes in my Home Depart- 
ment work. We ask the members to give as they would 
do .if they were in a regular class in the Sunday-school. 
These envelopes are given out with the quarterlies each 
quarter, and collected at the end. It is wel) to have some 
definite object for which the offerings should be used. For 
instance, with the sanction of the school, pay your own 
expenses, and with the remainder do something for home 
or foreign missions. Several departments are supporting 
mission schools on the frontier at a cost of twenty-five dol- 
lars per year. Many churches have had new furnishings 
given by the Home Departments. If you think that your 
paper taken the school is adapted to the needs of the 
members, by all means send it to them. You might com- 
bine your paper and quarterly, and give to your members 
The Sunday School Times. That would furnish the entire 
family with the best of lesson-helps and the best of news of 
the world-wide Sunday-school work. 


% 


In Class and School 
Marion Lawrance 


NEw YorK. —I have heard something of a systematic 
arrangement for following up church-members and Sunday- 
school scholars as they move from one city to another. 
Where can I learn more about it ?—F. D. H. 

Write to the Church Mission Movement, 7 West Eleventh 
Street, New York City. 


BALTIMORE. — Where can I get some literature on the 
graded Sunday-school ?—W. ' 

You will find very helpful chapters on the subject in 
Mead’s book entitled ‘* Modern Methods of Sunday -School 
Work.’’ | Also in Schauffler’s book entitled ‘*‘ Ways of 
Working.”’ 





MAURY CITY, TENN.—Will you give me some information 
about teaching a class in Sunday-school? I am young in this 
Hal ona any information will be gladly appréciated. — 
M. H, W. 


‘Send to The Sunday School Times Co. for their leaflet 
entitled ‘* A Word at the Start,’’ by Philip E. Howard. 





BALTIMORE, MD.—Please give me all the help you can in 
regard to me 6 oe methods in connection with the Sun- 
day-school.—J. E. W. 

The following books will help you: ‘‘ The Kindergarten 
Sunday-School,’’ price, 75 cents ; ‘* The Kindergarten of 
the Church,’’ Foster, $1; ‘* Kindergarten Stories for Sun- 
day-School and Home,’’ Cregin, $1.25. 





VALISBURG, N.J.—We have never had regular teachers’ - 
meetings for study. What method or book would you ad- 
vise? How ‘about the manual for ‘ Teacher~ Training 
Course?"" Would you recommend the use of.a boys’ or- 
chestra? We have plenty of talent, but no leader. Boys are 
hard to hold in Sunday-school.—T. B. S. 

You need no other books in your teachers’ meeting 
than such lesson helps as you already have. Conduct 
your teachers’-meeting in a manner to show your teachers 
how to teach rather than what to teach. The ‘ Angle’’ 
method frequently referred to in this column might help 
you. The teacher-training course is a different thing en- 
tirely, and is not intended to take up the current lessons. 
There are many excellent courses. The Presbyterian 
Board of Pubiication and Sabbath School Work at Phila- 
delphia has just issued a very excellent course for teacher- 
training. Other denominations have done the same. The 
orchestra is all right if you can keep control of it. I 
would rather have a leader and no orchestra than an 
orchestra and no leader, especially if it is made up of boys. 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—1. Do any churches or congregations 
elect, directly or indirectly, the officers for their Sunday- 
school, and how many ? 

2, What is your opinion of adopting that method of select- 
ing Sunday-school officers ? 

3. What is the relationship of the church to the Sunday- 
school, or, rather, what authority, if any, should the church 
have over the Sunday-school, and what authority should the 
Sunday-school have independent of the church ?—P. P. Y. 

1. Yes, very many churches elect the Sunday-school 
pr ese ee and some churches elect all of their 
officers. 

2. It is proper for the church to elect the superintend- 
ent. He should be regarded as a church cer, and 
should be elected at the same time and in the same manner 
as other church officers are elected. The superintendent, 
however, should select all the other officers of the school, 
or at least be permitted to nominate them. 

3- The Sunday-school belongs to the church just as the 
prayer- meeting does. The church having chosen the 
superintendent for the Sunday-school, however, should 
give to him much liberty in its executive management, 
provided he is loyal to the church. As long as a school is 
an independent mission, its authority to elect its own offi- 
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cers should be unquestioned. When it becomes the Sun- 
day-school of a given church, that church has a right to 
elect the superintendent, though, at the same time, it 
should assume the support of the school, and provide all 
necessary equipment. 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—How many pupils in the 
junior grade can well be taught in one class ?—E. L. 

This depends somewhat on the size of the room ; that is, 
whether other classes are near. To do the best work the 
class should not contain more than six or seven pupils. 





FOWLER, CAL.—Do you favor the plan of allowing the pri- 
mary department to participate in the opening exercises of the 
main edie, or should they gather, study, and be dismissed 
by themselves ?—M. C. L. 

Wholly by themselves will bring the best results for the 
department. 





MONROE, ARK.—Where can I get descriptive pictures 
which will illustrate the current lessons? I want descriptive 
ones, not story pictures, and I do not want them for young 
children.—Mrs. P. H 

Get The Sunday School Times Pictures, price ten cents 
for a quarter’s set of twelve, one for each lesson. They are 
exactly what you are looking for. 


Boston, MAss.—Our primary class numbers thirty. Should 
it be taught as a whole or by different teachers in groups ?— 

This depends somewhat upon the range in age of pupils, 
and upon the size of room where the class meets. If the 
room is large enough better results will be obtained if the 
the class is divided into groups. 





MCPHERSON, KAN.—We wish to start a Cradle Roll. Will 
you kindly tell us what todo? Should there be regular offi- 
cers, or only a committee to look after the babies ?—Mrs. 
M. B. 


Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Lawrence, Kansas, will send you 
a Cradle Roll leaflet upon application. This will give you 
specific directions. In general, it is well to select some 
one person to have charge of the Cradle Roll, rather than 
leaving the oversight to a committee. 





RHINEBECK, N. Y.—What requirements should be made 
for graduation from primary to junior department ?—N. S. 5S. 

A leaflet containing suggestive material has been pre- 
ared. by. the International Primary Department, and can 
G obtained upon application to your State Primary Super- 
intendent, Mrs, H. E. Foster, 58 West One Hundred 
and Thirtieth Street, New York City. In general, the 
supplemental work should consist of such portions of 
Scripture as will be understood and appropriated by the 
pupils of this grade. In addition, thé work should. serve 
as a foundation for future knowledge. 





WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—Is there any book published con- 
aining Bible stories told in a simple way which I can use with 
my young children? I am a busy mother, and wish to get 
such a book to use with them, and also that it may assist me 
to tell the stories myself.—Mrs. S. E. B. 

**The Bible in Lesson and Story,’’ by Ruth Mowry 
Brown ($1.); ‘* Old Stories of the East,’’ by James Bald- 
win (50 cents); ‘* Bible Lessons for Little Beginners,’’ by 
Margaret Cushman Haven, The latter is in two volumes 
called first and second year (7§ cents each). These are all 
helpful to you as a mother, and can be told just as they are 
to the children. ri 


Teacher-Training Questions 
Professor Brumbaugh 


BALLINGER, TEXAS.—May it be stated as a fact, ‘‘ The most 
popular teachers ate never the best teachers'’? What is 
there in the teaching process that must of necessity render the 
teacher unpopular? Is it possible for one.to pursue the study of 
biol to any advantage at his home by reading books and 
magazines devoted to the subject? It will deepen the debt of 

titude I already owe you for the very helpful articles in the 

imes if you will answer these questions as fully as circum- 
stances will allow.—N. J. C. 

I do not at all assent to the doctrine that the most popu- 
lar teachers are never the best teachers. In the first place, 
the best teachers wear well, and in the end are always re- 
garded by the pupils as their best friends and. helpful 
guides. Sometimes an upstart of a teacher, with plausible 
presence and polished phrases, may carry his group of 
pupils by storm, but it takes character, and scholarship, 
and teaching ability, to endure to the énd. My observa- 
tion is that children soon find out the difference between 
veneer and sincere goodness. 

I think I discover, however, in your question a point well 
worth considering, -A true teacher will insist upon work 
being done. . He will curb the caprice of his pupils, and 
will rebuke their disorder. He may in doing this for a 
time render himself unpopular, but my judgment is that he 
can well afford to do this because the reaction will be sure 
to come, and in the end, as I have pointed out in one of 
my recent articles in The Sunday School Times, he will 
retain the respect-of his pupils because he is fair. 

I should say that the study of biology from the mere 
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reading. of books and magazines would be unsatisfactory. 
Something of a general nature would be gathered, of 
course, but the-real advantage of study comes from touch 
with the living teacher, and in the subject of biology from 
the actual study of objects in the laboratory. In my judg- 
ment there is no comparison between these two methods, 
and I should count a year in a laboratory under a good 
teacher infinitely more valuable than any amount of book 
and magazine study that could be pursued. 


WAITSBURG, WASH. —I have a class of young men and 
women from sixteen to eighteen years of age. I feel that I do 
not understand the art of questioning in a way that will bring 
out interesting and helpful thought and discussion. Can you 
give me suggestions as to what helps I may get that will give 
me instruction in this work.—A. B. P. 

I call your attention, in answering your question, to my 
recent article on the subject of questioning in The Sunday 
School Times, Distinguish between a pertinent question 
and an irrelevant question. A pertinent question is one 
that bears directly upon the lesson. Its purpose is to 
lead pupils to discover for themselves the truth which you 
desire them to obtain. Pupils of the age of sixteen or eigh- 
teen should recite topically ; that is to say, they should be 
assigned a given theme, and be asked to give expression to 
their ideas upon it. In this way they will group their re- 
lations in thought into five or more sentences, and thus re- 
veal their ability to think upon a specific subject. The 
topical method of teaching is not wise for young pupils, of 
course. It is quite pertinert for the pupils you teach. 
have frequently found it a good practise to ask a question 
which seems to have little or no relation to what has just 
gone on in the class, The purpose of that is to take the 
mind away for a moment from the order of thought that 
has been followed, 

In putting such a question, however, remember that it 
must have some very definite but not an easily-discovered 
relation to the theme you wish to unfold. Then you are 
in a position to lead the pupil by other questions to dis- 
cover its hidden relation, and so broaden his knowledge. 
If you are a skilful teacher, as I have no doubt you are, 
you may be able occasionally also to use what I call the 
question of dissent. I mean that you should put the ques- 
tion in such a way that the pupil will take issue with you 
instantly. I find that pupils, as a rule, are fond of this. 
They understand, of course, that you do not mean to take 
the position which your question might indicate ; they sim- 
ply interpret the form of the question as an effort on your 
part to challenge them to aquick discernment of what is 
the actual fact to be set forth, Remember it is not the 
many questions you ask, but the 4imd of questions. To 
go over the lesson with the thought in your mind of deter- 
mining how many questions you can ask is not in my judg- 
ment wise. The question is, how many questions, —the 
answers to which are pertinent, far-reaching, and helpful, 
—may be formulated? Do not, of course, write out your 
questions in advance. Think them out, but place them in 
words with your eye on the eye of your class. 





BROOKLINE, MASS.—Is not ‘‘ expectant’ attention merely 
a phase of interested attention ? owe naturally anticipate 
with attention anything in which we are not pleasantly (or 
unpleasantly) interested ? 

May there not be a difference between gaining the attention 
of others, and training the power of attention in one’s self or 
in others? I hardly see how I can train myself to give closer, 
more intehse attention than by an appeal to the wi//. Is it 
not possible that.one should become inferested after a time in 
something at first disagreeable, but to which one has com- 
pelled self to give attention because duty required it ? 

Some writers say that the test of attention is to be able to 
focus the mind on scme uninteresting but necessary detail.— 
H. M. H. 

Expectant attention is very closely related to involuntary 
attention. Faith-cures, mind-reading, the doctrines of 
suggestion, and perhaps a certain element of prayer, may 
be studied from this point of view. Lowell says, ‘‘ The 
thing we long for, that we are for one transcendent mo- 
ment.’’ You seem to have reached the point in the disci- 
pline of your mind where you can control your attention by 
your will. This is a good sign. It seems that you have 
your feelings under control of your will, and that is a fine 
result. 

There is a difference, of course, between gaining the 
attention of others and training the power of attention in 
one’s self, and there is also a Wilesense between gaining 
attention and training attention. In securing attention in 
another interest becomes the basis. We reach the minds 
of others through interest. We develop attention in our own 
minds largely through voluntary action. This statement as- 
sumes that you have in view a child as the learner, and the 
mature mind of the teacher as the other self referred to. 
Children do not have the will power developed sufficiently 
to direct attention voluntarily. The teacher, on the other 
hand, does have such a power, and it is quite possible for 
an adult mind to become interested in a thing which at 
first is distasteful, or at least uninteresting. This would 
simply mean that interest has been aroused, and has taken 
the place of will as a guide to attention. If, therefore, a 
thing is to be learned,.it can be learned by first of all di- 
recting voluntary attention, or having voluntary attention 
directed by another to the thing. Later on the stress of 
will may be relieved as interest arises in the subject itself. 
When you have gained the power of attention you have 
simply put yourself in the position where the training of 
that power is possible. Attention must be fastened upon a 
thing before it can be trained, and the continuous fixing of 
attention upon a thing is the best method of training the 
attention, Its exercise is its best method of development. 
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F WE grant that normal In last week's issue of the Times there was pub- my life, I should have been 


evangelism is both pos- 


lished Mr. Dawson's account of his remarkable moved to ridicule. Consti- 


sible and desirable, the experiences at Brighton and in his own London tutionally, or at least by long 


question at once arises in 


a habit of mind, I had less 
the mind of the ordinary church, when following God’s call to evangelis- : - 


minister, as it did in mine, 


tic effort. The conviction was there expressed 


sympathy with revivalism 
than most ministers. The 


‘‘What am I to do to fit that every church should be an evangelistic barbaric theology, the crude 


myself for this type of min- 
istry ?’’ The main answer 
can be given at once: Seek 


center and every pastor an evangelist. In the 4Ppéal, the sensational pyro- 
t article Mr. Dawson writes frankly to his technics, the doubtful meth- 


ods of the old-fashioned re- 


a deeper spiritual life, that fellow-pastors, and tells of his personal revolu- = yiyalism, had always moved 


you may be the channel of a 
new spiritual power. 

I believe that we ministers are in most instances 
much too mealy-mouthed in our applications of truth. 
We do not come to grips with the conscience ; we 
move, high-poised, on a wide circle round our prey, 
and never drop with the hawk's swiftness and deadly 
impact upon it ; and the result is a sense of unreality 
in our performances, as though the whole affair were 
a stage illusion of cardboard armies in a mock con- 
flict. I was much struck by the remark of one of the 
most able and cultured men in Plymouth Church at 
the conclusion of my mission. ‘‘I have only one 
complaint to make against you,’ he said, ‘* you did 
not hit us hard enough."’ 

And as I have reflected upon that remark I have 
come to think that the chief cause for the decline of 
influence in the modern pulpit is the lack of entire 
plain speaking. We are the slaves of convention. 
We imagine that because a congregation is wealthy 
and cultured it knows nothing about sin. For my 
part I confess that since I have been at pains to un- 
derstand the constituent elements of my own congre- 
gation a very different conclusion has been forced 
upon me. I kriow now that I can address no congre- 
gation in a great city that is not likely to..include the 
drunkard, the adulterer, the youth of impure life, the 
woman beset by temptation, the commercial rogue, 
and the man who draws his revenues from wrong. 
Face to face with these awful realities of Jife, the. 
speech of the preacher must algo be a weal. thing, OF it. 
will be useless. 

Ih the Yale Lectures- on -preaching of Nathaniel, 
Burton, who was: oné of the most spiritual and accom- 
plistted ministers New England ever had, there is this 
significant confession : ‘‘It has been the sin of my 
life,'’ says Burton, ‘‘that I have not always taken 
aim. I have been a lover of subjects. If I had loved 
men more, and loved subjects only as God's instru- 
ments of good for men, it would have been better, 
and I should have more to show for all my labor 
under the sun.”’ 

How many of us might make the same confession ? 
We have loved subjects ; loved, that is, a theme for 
its own sake. We have taken pleasure, as we have 
given pleasure, in its suggestiveness, its stately evolu- 
tion, its march of polished phrase, its ‘‘linkéd sweet- 
ness long drawn out.’". But we have not taken aim, 
and that is a fatal deficiency. The arrow has described 
a brilliant parabola in the air, but it has not cleaved 
the mark ; and to fail of the mark is to fail altogether. 
Herein, then, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the evangelistic sermon,—it takes aim. The evan- 
gelist pleads for a verdict. His immediate duty—and 
it should be one that impassions all his powers—is to 
win ‘men then and there for Christ. And what ap- 
plies to the evangelist should be applicable to all 
preaching ; it should have a perfectly definite purpose 
and goal. Otherwise it is lecturing, not preaching ; 
and it is the use of the pulpit for lecturing instead 
of preaching that has done more than anything else 
to reduce its influence, and to produce both in the 
speaker and the hearer a sense of unreality. 

On the 21st of November, 1903, I attended the 
first meeting of the special mission in my own church 
at Highbury. On the 21st of November, 1904, I had 
a great farewell meeting in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, at the close of a week's mission services. The 
21st of November is my birthday. 

Had any one two years ago prophesied either of 
those events to me, i should have received the prophecy 
with entire incredulity. Had any one during the period 
of troubled debate which I suffered in the summer of 
1902 even so much as hinted at such possibilities in 





A Notr.—This artic le is from a book by Mr. Dawson enti- 

“The Evangelistic Note,” just appearing from the house of 
Fleming H. Revell Company, by whose courtesy it appears here. 

Copyright, 1905, by Fleming H. Revell Company. 


tionizing of ideas on revivalism. 





my repulsion. My occasional 
contact with revival preach- 
ers in early life had not been fortunate. On one occa- 
sion I had been forced wholly to withdraw myself from 
a preacher of this kind who was holding a mission in a 
church under my care. My gospel was, I was proud to 
think, the gospel of sweetness and light. The only 
evangelist who had ever commanded my sympathy was 
Moody, and my contact with him was brief and fugi- 
tive. Henry Drummond I knew rather as a man of 
letters and a charming personality than an evangelist. 
From time to time other evangelists had crossed my 
path, but I had derived no help from them. Yet 
there was that in me which did respond to the evan- 
gelistic note. I could have followed Catherine Booth. 
I had often listened to the Salvationist at the street 
corner with a thrilling heart. But I simply state the 
plain truth about myself when I say that.in 1902 the 
last possible thought that could have occurred to me 
would have been that I should ever visit the United 
States to conduct an evangelistic campaign. 

It was in the summer of 1902 that Dr. Hillis visited 
my church in London. I had but three days of his 
company, and.I did not meet ‘him again till we met in 
New York. He pressed me-to visit America; on the 
ground that my books were widely read there. He 
promised me a very friendly reception, and the pros+ 


pect naturally attracted: me. .‘ But neither he :not'I: 
imagined any other program than a tour that should: 
occupy itself mainly with public lecthirés and'6tcas ° 


sional sernions. I first of all proposed to come in the 
summer of 1903, but found it impossible to leave my 
church. I again proposed to come in the summer of 
1904, but this arrangement was also cancelled. At 
last the autumn of 1904 was fixed for the visit. It 
appeared that the National Council of Congregation- 
alism was to be held at Des Moines in the October of 
this year, and Dr. Hillis thought it highly desirable 
that I should attend it. He drew up for me a pro- 
gram which included many addresses at colleges and 
universities, and a reasonable amount of preaching. 
On the 28th of September of 1904 I left England to 
fulfil this program. 

According to my program I was to preach at Ply- 
mouth Church on the second Sunday evening in 
October. On the previous day I had a conversation 
with Dr. Hillis, in his study, in which I was moved to 
tell him all about the recent changes in my own life 
and ministry. I described the Brighton meetings, the 
mission in my own church, the many moving inci- 
dents in that mission,-and the new spiritual life that 
had come from it both to my congregation and myself. 
I was moved to tears, and so was he. At last he cried, 
*«We must have a mission in Plymouth Church, and 
you must conduct it." The proposition seemed fan- 
ciful. I could not imagine it possible that any church, 
and especially Plymouth Church, would at a moment's 
notice accept the idea of a mission. It was something 
foreign to the traditions of the church, and I was to- 
tally unknown to the people. ‘‘ You will see,'’ said 
Dr. Hillis. And we saw on Sunday night. At the close 
of the sefmon Dr. Hillis rose and explained his wishes. 
He asked all those who desired me to conduct a mision 
in Plymouth Church, and would support me in it, to 
rise. The whole vast congregation rose. Such a call 
was too positive and too overwhelming to be refused. 
With much secret misgiving, and yet with a strong 
conviction that God's hand was in it all, I consented 
to conduct the mission. 

It is not necessary for me to detail my moveménts 
on leaving Des Moines. I had opportunities in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Hartford, and many other places, of 
conversing with ministers and addressing various 
gatherings of the churches on what had now become 
for me the message of my visit. I was received with 


more than kindness by all my brethren. Does Dr: ' 


Gunsaulus remember how our ‘hearts burned together 
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as we sat in the empty Auditorium in Chicago and 
discussed the possibilities of a great evangelistic mission 
in Chicago? Shall I ever forget similar conversations 
with many other brethren, representing many cities 
from Boston to the Pacific slope? And what struck 
me most, over and above the personal affection re- 
vealed in those conversations, was the quick sensitive- 
ness to ideas among all with whom I spoke, the prac- 
tical sagacity, the spiritual enthusiasm, the broad and 
bold conception of what an evangelistic campaign in 
the states would mean. 

There was no hanging back, no word of doubt. 
The conviction seemed general that a great move- 
ment had begun. Speaking with soberest caution, 
and with the desire to repress the least tendency to 
exaggeration, I nvake bold to say that I found every 
sign of a great coming revival in the temper of every 
minister with whom I talked on spiritual things. 
There was a sound of a going in the tops of the trees, 
the audible stirring of the wind of God, bringing with 
it fertility and freshness and the promise of new life. 
Of this I am sure: unless every sign be false, there is 
a great wave of evangelical revival about to pass over 
the churches of America. 

On Sunday, November 13, I commenced my mission 
at Plymouth Church. A gale was blowing, and through- 
out the day the rain fellin torrents. 1 waited anxiously 
for Monday, which I knew would be the crucial day 
for the mission. Monday evening found the church 
with a large but not a full congregation. But frem 
that point the momentum of the mission increased 
with each service. Requests for prayer began to flow 
in. The reading of these requests produced a pro- 
found impression. They revealed moral and spiritual 
tragedies that came as a revelation. A wife described 
the agonized struggles of her husband to keep from 
strong drink. A mother asked prayer for her only 
son, a boy of one-and-twenty, in jail for fraud. A 
Yorkshire lad, workless and foodless, described how 
the thought of his mother had brought him to the 
service. There were other letters containing con- 


fessions of misconduct, or asking guidance in ‘Matters © 
' of truth and faith. 


Here was the justification of the mission, the cry of 
tortured humanity for redemption. Yet my congrega- 
tion was, as Dr. Hillis has’ borne witness, of unusual 


quality both intellectually and socially,~ It was_corti-~' 
poséd in, much the larger part of itien. “ On the ‘Mon: ' 
day night I began fo realize the difficulty of my task,’ 


and was discouraged. On the Tuesday night a genuine 
movement began. At the close of my address many 
rose in token of surrender to Christ, or to express a 


desire for prayer, and this was increasingly a feature — 


of each successive service. After each service Dr. 
Hillis and myself met those who desired spiritual 
guidance or help. On the Friday evening the church 
was quite filled ; at each service on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 20, hundreds were turned away. Beyond Stating 
these bare facts, it is not for me to describe further 
the doings of this memorable week. 

Had there been more time for preparation, there is 
no doubt that much more definite results might: have 
been secured. We had but a bare month for prepa- 
ration. I had only one opportunity of meeting the 
members of Plymouth Church previous to the mission 
to explain my plans. In the case of the mission at 
my own church we had months of preparation. We 
had five large committees constantly at work. We 
had a perfectly organized staff of workers drilled in 
their respective duties. 

I lay stress upon this point, because one of ‘my 
critics has pointed out some deficiencies in the Plymi- 
outh services, such as the absence of a choir, and has 
rightly said that without thorough and adequate prepa- 
ration the full results of a mission cannot be realized. 
But this very deficiency only makes the Plymouth 
mission more remarkable. It was an improvised; 
almost an impromptu, mission, yet it laid hold of the 
city in a degree quite unimagined and unprecedented. 
The very absence of much that always attracts the 
masses ‘in an evangelistic mission served to emphasize 
the fact that it was the power of truth alone which 
drew the people to Plymouth Church. The services 
were absolutely plain ; there was no attempt at sensa- 
tionalism in anything that was done or said, yet the 
people thronged to the church until it was crowded 
beyond its utmost capacity. 

The Spirit of God already moves upon the face of 
the waters. New tides are beginning to flow in the 
life of the nations. The great revival is coming—not 
an ethical revival only, as some say, but a spiritual 
revival first, because the spiritual must precede the 
ethical. For myself, and for all who read my words, 
I pray that we may be ready, with alert feet and 
lighted lamps, to meet the Bridegroom, who even now 
draws — 
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Personal Memories of Jay Cooke 


Field-Marshal of Our Financial Forces in the Civil War 
By the late H. Clay Trumbull 








T WAS a truth that I was 
glad to emphasize, in 
looking back upon our 

national struggle and tri- 
umph in the Civil War, that 
we had to depend on three 
forces in the great conflict, 
—the blue-coats, the blue- 
jackets, and the green-backs. 
These three forces were per- 
sonified in General Grant, Admiral Farragut, and Jay 
Cooke. After a visit to the banking-house in Phila- 
delphia of Jay Cooke a year after the war, I wrote a 
sketch of that visit for the Springfield Republican, in 
which I emphasized this idea. 

A few days after that writing, I met on the cars 
Chief-Justice Chase, who counted himself, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the author of the ‘‘ green-back'’ 
system of currency. As 1 had known him quite well, 
I told him of my mention of our three national forces 
in the great struggle. With his wonted self-conscious- 
ness he said : ‘‘ Mr. Trumbull, you might have omit- 
ted the blue-coats and the blue-jackets ; the green- 
backs included them both."’ And there was a sense 
in which that somewhat boastful statement was true. 
The army and the navy had to depend on the cur- 
rency for support. Grant and Farragut, and even 
Chase with his best laid plans, were depending on 
Jay Cooke, who made our national financial system 
of then a success, The more we know about the his- 
tory of those days, the more confident we may be on 
this foint, Jay Cooke was one of our national heroes, 
and his story is well worth remembering. 

Jay Cooke, born in Ohio, came as a youth to Phila- 
delphia, and began his business life as a young clerk 
in the- large banking-house of E. W. Clark & Co., with 
its important connected houses in New York, Boston, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, and in Burlington, Iowa. 
Clarence H. Clark, a son of the head of the firm, and 
afterwards one of the partners, tells me how he, as a 
boy, was interested in the work and thoughts of Jay 
Cooke, more than ten years his senior in years. That 
banking-house, like many others, then kept open till 
nine o'clock in the evening. There were not so many 
idle hours or holidays in those days as there are now. 
Jay Cooke from the beginning was active, industrious, 
alert, and ever planning and doing. After a time he 
was a partner in that extensive banking-house, and 
close attention to its duties and varied connections 
was preparing him for his later national financial 
generalship. By and by he became head of the 
banking-house of Jay Cooke & Co. of Philadelphia, 
and in that firm he became the power that he was in 
the nation. 

My first personal acquaintance with him began 
while I was secretary and missionary of the Con- 
necticut Sunday-School Teachers’ Association ; and 
he was an active manager of the American Sunday- 
School Union with which the Connecticut Association 
was connected. He was, from his youth, active in 
Christian work, and interested in Christian workers. 
Brought up in Ohio under Bishop Mclivaine, he was 
what was then known as a ‘‘ Low Churchman,”’ or 
what would now be called a ‘‘ Broad Churchman,"’ 
with religious sympathies thus extending beyond the 
lines of any single denomination. He was in the Sun- 
day-school of the church in Philadelphia of which the 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng was rector; and he had an 
interest in other Sunday-schools. Hence he was a 
leader in the best phases of the work of the American 
Sunday-School Union of that day. He was potent in 
the founding of The Sunday School Times ; and it was 
in connection with that work that I first came to know 
and to value Jay Cooke; as in later years I have 
valued and co-worked with Clarence H. Clark, a son 


of the banker with whom Jay Cooke began as a young. 


clerk. 

It was a year after the close of the Civil War that I 
heard from Jay Cooke, in his own office, the details 
of the story of his financial aid to the Government in 
its. needs, of which I, with others, had known in a 
general way at the time. His first experience as 
Government banker was in disposing of the loan 
known as the five-twenty bonds. He soon succeeded 
in so popularizing the bonds, and in so educating the 


Among the unpublished personal reminiscences 
of the late Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
this sketch of the prominent financier whose 
death occurred last week is of special interest as 
revealing a side of Mr. Cooke’s character not so 
widely known as his financial achievements,— 
his long-time active interest in Sunday-school 
work and other lay activities. 


people to the duty and privi- 
lege of purchasing them, that 
he quickly disposed of mil- 
lions where it had been feared 
it would prove a difficult un- 
dertaking. He did this so 
soon, and apparently with 
such ease, that it seemed as 
if the Government would be 
able to do the same without 
depending on a Government banker. Indeed, a popu- 
lar clamor arose against such favor as had been shown 


_ in putting the financial interests of the Government 


into the hands of a single great banking firm. Accord- 
ingly Jay Cooke was put aside, and the Government 
decided to sell its bonds to the people through its own 
agents with the aid of the national banks. 

It seemed as if with the lessons as to wise methods 
of work already learned through Jay Cooke's mode of 
dealing with the people, there could be little danger 
of failure. But it was soon found that a master in 
finance was as essential in his sphere as a skilled 
commander in the field or afloat. Almost at once 
the needed loan dragged. To manage millions re- 
quired a directing head and hand. Money was 
needed much faster than it came in. Contractors 
grew clamorous, and soldiers and sailors were in sad 
need, It was once more found that blue-coats and 
blue-jackets were insufficient to save the country 
without the aid of green-backs. So Jay Cooke was 
asked again to come to the aid of Grant and Farragut 
in their need ; and he came. 

The new.seven-thirty bonds were put into his hands. 
He was told by the Treasury Department that if he 
could dispose of two millions a day it would be suffi- 
cient, and, under the circumstances, all that could be 
expected. Indeed, that in itself seemed quite an 
undertaking in atime of war, with its issue still in 
doubt. But Jay Cooke was more than sufficient for 
the new emergency. He had confidence in the loyal 
masses, and he realized the value of an unsubsidized 
but well-retained press ; while above all he trusted 
in God, as did all his partners in the great banking- 
house. He appealed to the people, and he under- 
took to train the people as he went forward in his new 
work in wisdom and in faith. In his methods he 
combined skill as a financier with tact as an adver- 
tiser. Soon his regular sales of the new bonds ran 
up to five millions a day ; and before his work was 
completed he disposed of forty millions in the work- 
ing hours of a single day. The country was saved by 
the aid, under God, of Grant and Farragut and Jay 
Cooke, and the forces whom they led. 

It was said, in urging the loyal people, in those 
days, to invest their money in United States bonds, 
that ‘‘a national debt is a national blessing,’’ for it 
bound those who invested to be more loyal to the 
Government which they thus supported. However 
some might think about this, all who looked at the 
matter intelligently were in the end convinced that a 
great national banker was a national blessing in our 
l.our of national financial extremity. And therefore 
it is that to Jay Cooke all in our saved country owe 
gratitude. 

It was after the war, in what seemed to all days of 
prosperity, that Jay Cooke became interested in the 
great Northern Pacific Railroad enterprise. I heard 
him tell with enthusiasm and confidence before a 
Hartford audience of the possibilities of the great 
Northwest, and ‘of the part to be borne in its develop- 
ment by the Northern Pacific Railroad Gompany. 
He had an immense map before him, on which he 
pointed out the country to be traversed. Similar 
work to that done in Hartford he did all over the 
North. His words and his ways were convincing. 
It seemed as if everybody would agree with him. 

He sought to bring all the people to work together 
in behalf of that undertaking, as he had won them to 
give financial aid to the Government in its need. 
While seeming to have success, he was brought down 
in the great financial crash of 1873. Overwhelmed, 
he..was brought to financial ruin. He had saved 
others, himself he did not save. Yet he bore him- 
self with integrity and honor to the last. 

He recovered his personal fortunes. He held his 
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friends through: all. His personal fortune was re- 
trieved, every dollar of his great debt was paid, and 
he became a rich man again. Jay Cooke deserved 
high praise from his fellows for what he did and what 
he was, and he will have a high place as one of the 
saviours of our country in dark days that he aided to 
make bright days. 
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Ascension Day 


By Mabel Earle 
** Why stand ye gazing up?" 


EFT silent in the desert solitude, 
Our asking eyes, our seeking hearts, are drawn 
After the passing of that gracious good 
Which blessed us, and is gone: 


The love of holy hearts, unearned, unpriced, 
Wherein God's love before our sight was shown ; 

The clasp of holy hands, wherein the Christ 
Incarnate clasped our own, 


Not ours the anguished loss which moans “* No more!” 
Not ours the hopeless pain too sharp to bear : 
Christ’s resurrection joy has shut the door 
Between us and despair. 


Yet since the cloud has hid them from our sight 
Who walked and worked beside us many days, 

Unto the path which led their steps to light, 
What wonder if we gaze ? 


Whether they dwell in peace of Paradise, 

Or strive on earth for God against Hell’s powers, 
Called from our need to nobler sacrifice 

And vaster life than ours. 


What wonder if our human eyes are dim, 
Raised from the desert where we wait alone, 
Or if, as once His people sought for Him, 
We also seek our own ? 


Yet for us too the angel speaks once more, 

While still we wait, and still our lips are dumb: 
And unto us, as unto them before, 

The Comforter shall come. 
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A Fighting Coward 
By Helen A. Walker 
ee lay on the side porch, so comfortable in 


the warm afternoon sun. Her eyes closed and 

then opened, and then closed and then opened 
again. Even the slow waving of her tail spoke of 
peace and content. 

But you should have seen her a moment later, 
when Tucker, as fine and well-meaning a dog as ever 
gnawed a bone, came up the steps and passed near 
where Miss Pussy was lying... Her eyes flew open and 
stayed open. Her tail stiffened, and she seemed to 
say, ‘‘ Yes, you've come here to make trouble, but 
I'm ready for you."’ 

Tucker took no notice of Pussy. I don't think he 
even saw her. He sat down ata little distance, and 
looked out over the fence at a passing wagon. When 
a fly lighted on his nose, he brushed it off with his 


paw. 

‘Hi there!’ Pussy was greatly excited by this 
movement of Tucker's. ‘‘Hi! you want to fight, do 
you ?"’ 


Still Tucker took no notice of Pussy. He heard a 
bird singing in the maple tree, and lifted his head up 
high to look for it. 

Pussy started to her feet and raised her back, on 
which every hair stood straight out. ‘‘Snapping at 
me, are you? I'll show you!'’ And Pussy raised 
her paw,—so soft a while ago, now full of claws, — 
and made a dab at Tucker. 

But Tucker only thought she was scaring away the 
flies, so he looked kindly at her, and wagged his tail. 
It thumped a little on the floor, and Pussy grew still 
more excited. 

**You can't frighten me that way. 
can!'’ And Pussy did growl. 

Tucker put his ears forward to listen in a rather 
kind fashion. But Pussy drew back. ‘‘Oh, I know 
you're getting ready to spring on me, but I'll show 


I can growl, I 
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you, —yes, I will!’ And Pussy made another dash 
at him with her paw full of claws, and then drew back 
to make ready for a real rough and tumble fight. But 
the edge of the porch was too near, and over she went 
into arosebush. Getting out as well as she could, off 
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she ran, while Tucker watched her, wondering why 
she was in such a hurry. 
Pussy ‘‘ showed fight,’’ and Tucker didn’t, but still 
I call Pussy a coward, and Tucker a gentleman. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
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What About the “ Canteen” ? 


By the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. 


EFINITION is needed to clear the air. 
Tie canteen, literally speaking, is the 
soldier's water can, and there are some 
who, after six years’ discussion of ‘‘ the 
army canteen,’’ are asking, ‘‘ What 
would you have the soldier drink out of, any way ?’’ 

The word ‘‘canteen'’ in the current controversy is 
a figurative name of the dar, where intoxicating liquors 
were formerly sold in the post exchange stores and 
amusement rooms of the United States Army. It was 
neither better nor worse than the average bar where 
beer and light wines are legally sold, and whisky 
illegally ; where gambling is forbidden, but is done 
nevertheless. ‘The ‘‘canteen’’ was simply a beer 
saloon and wine room conducted by the Government 
through its army officers, where, a few years ago, sol- 
diers who had enlisted to free Cuba were commanded 
to act as bartenders. The half-nullified first anti- 
canteen law stopped that, and then the Government 
hired professional bartenders to sell liquors to its 
soldier boys, and, by using the profits in part for 
luxuries at the general mess table, made it seem a 
mean thing for any soldier not to patronize the bar. 

In response to a host of petitions from the young 
soldiers’ fathers and mothers and others, committees 
of Congress reported twice, unanimously, that the 
Government ought not to conduct the liquor business, 
and that principle has been endorsed eleven times by 
vote in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
until liquor selling has been forbidden twice in ‘all 
premises used for military purposes,’* and subse- 
quently in immigrant stations and in the Capitol and 
in state soldiers’ homes. The Senate in the second 
session of this Congress voted to banish the canteen 
also from the only other government buildings in 
which they are now found,—the branches of the 
national soldiers’ homes; but this provision was 
killed in conference, and is again pending in the 
McComber-Sperry bill One of these homes, at 
Marion, has no bar, and has also the best record for 
health and order. The home for regulars in Wash- 
ington is protected by law of Congress, not only inside, 
but for a mile outside, against all bars. To these 
legislative anti-canteen acts should be added the anti- 
canteen ‘‘order’’ that has made the anti-canteen 
navy a living answer to all arguments for the restora- 
tion of the ‘‘canteens'’ to the army. Most of all let 
us not forget that Congress has appropriated $1, 500,- 
ooo for army gymnasiums and reading rooms to fortify 
the anti-canteen law, and that these have not yet 
been tested as canteen substitutes. 

Such, in brief, has been the onward march of the 
anti-canteen movement, officially approved twenty- 
four times by legislative and executive acts of our 
Government during six years of earnest debate, during 
which both sides have been fully and fairly heard. 

The great significance of these acts of Government 
has been more fully appreciated by the liquor dealers 
than by good citizens. Congress deliberately de- 
clared a second time, after four years’ consideration, 
by a vote of more than two to one, that the sale of 
even beer and light wines under ‘‘ government owner- 
ship’’ (which some believe makes alcohol relatively 
harmless) is bad for health and bad for order in the 
army, and General Corbin shows the broad applica- 
tion of this principle when he says, in substance, ‘* If 
it is bad for health and bad for order in the army, it 
is bad everywhere.’ Congress has said such sales 
are bad in immigrant stations, and in the Capitol 
also and has said the same for soldiers’ homes in 
part. 

It is because the liquor dealers see these anti- 
canteen laws are the acorns of universal prohibition, 
and that Congress cannot logically refuse to stop this 

“onward march until it has forbidden the sale of all 
kinds of liquors in all sorts of places, that they have 
joined forces, brewers and distillers, and are making 
a more aggressive fight at Washington than ever be- 
fore, chiefly devoted to compelling Congress to turn 
about and retreat from its anti-canteen position. 

Those are very guileless illustrations of the common 
saying of the wicked that ‘*‘ good people are easily 
fooled '’ who suppose the agitation for the return of 


the canteen, which breaks out simultaneously in the 
press all over the land, is a case of spontaneous com- 
bustion of pent-up zeal for the reform of army morals. 
Congress and all well-informed moral leaders in 
Washington know that the liquor dealers’ literary 
bureau and their hired attorneys are the driving- 
wheels of all this canteen restoration literature which 
has deceived the very elect. 

But, however originated, the arguments for restora- 
tion must be squarely met. And the whole case is 
going to be an instructive test of the present genera- 
tion. If liquor dealers, after openly declaring their 
purpose, can, with a few hundred thousand dollars, 
put into publication and organization, make even the 
church believe, and good citizens outside, that the 
only way to promote good morals in government 
military service is by the restoration of official beer 
saloons, ‘we may well despair of popular government, 
and conclude that any interest that will spend money 
freely in sophistry for the good, and bribery for the 
bad, can have its way. 

The main argument of the restorationists looks very 
strong to those who have no time to think all around 
it,—namely, that army officers, who are supposed to 
know most about the facts, are nearly unanimous in 
testifying to the fact that army morals have grown 
worse since the abolition of the beer-selling, and that 
its restoration would be a great moral benefit. This 
argument is crowded with fallacies and sophistries 
that a people properly trained in logic would see or 
search out. Why do the people so soon forget that 
before the question got into politics, and before the 
War Department took sides, Eagan, of unsavory fame, 
was the only general who had declared for the can- 
teen, while one hundred high officers were then 
quoted against it. Are we so ignorant of human 
nature as to make no allowances for loyalty to party 
or to chief, and none for personal habits in estimating 
the opinions of army officers? And have we forgot- 
ten that the experienced generals, who have seen real 
war, are still against the canteen, —Howard and Miles 
and Wheeler and Shafter and many more? And 
have we forgotten our anti-canteen navy, which has 
had far less of scandal and disorder than the army? 
And have we forgotten the anti-canteen trend of for- 
eign armies, the splendid success of the British army 
in enforced abstinence during war, and in the pledg- 
ing of one-third of its men in peace? And do not 
the people yet know that ‘‘ beauty and the bottle”’ 
have been Russia's internal enemies, and tea one of 
Japan's secrets of success? The weight of military 
authority proclaims that the regimen of the regiment 
should be that of the athlete ; that government em- 
ployees should be as sober as railroad employees. 

But the latest official statistics do not concur with 
the opinions of army officers that morals have grown 
worse since the canteen was abolished. Although the 
enforcement of the law has been in the hands of men 
openly opposed to it, the statistics show that deser- 
tions and disease and disorder have not increased. 

The sneers which are relied on for supporting ar- 
guments will not stand examination. With a discour- 
tesy to Congress that should be rebuked by the 
President whenever it comes from an officer, to whom 
the word of Congress is the word of a commander, it 
is declared that Congress has been frightened into 
this legislation by ‘‘ hysterical women’’ who know 
nothing of army life. In fact, both anti-canteen laws 
were written by men, and two of the three organiza- 
tions leading’ the fight at Washington are officered by 
men, and not only these men, but the strong, intelli- 
gent ‘‘women,"’ who did their full share, knew by 
personal investigation and careful study. the actual 
conditions in the army. 

Another sneer is yet more vain; namely, that 
Christian people are pleasing liquordealers, and 
serving their interests in abolishing the inside bars of 
the army, only to make soldiers drink more outside. 
It is amazing that any intelligent man should believe 
this when every liquor paper that has spoken has ad- 
vocated the restoration of the canteen ; when the 
official attorneys of two liquor-dealers' associations are 
working for it openly at Washington’; when on the 
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floor of Congress the men who always stand for liquor 
interests are for the canteen, and those who are the 
most active temperance men are on the anti-canteen 
side. 

The real question involved is deeper and wider 
than the canteen question. It is the same question 
that appears in the ‘‘ Subway Saloon.'" The ques- 
tion that should now be fought out while public at- 
tention is upon it, is whether making liquor-selling 
more respectable will make it less dangerous? And 
the best answer we have ever seen came from the bar- 
tender of a low dive in New York City, whose place 
was invaded years ago by crusading women. When 
they rose from their knees, with the sawdust on their 
fine dresses, he exclaimed : ‘Women, why do you 
come here? Don't you know this is where we punch 
their tickets for hell the last time? Why don't you 
stop them up town before they get on the train ?"’ 

For respectable boys and young men the ‘: danger- 
ous saloons’’ are the respectable ones, especially 
those blessed by a bishop or run by the government. 
Only at such depots do our best young men ‘get on 
the train*’ whose final station is the drunkard’s 
‘thell.”’ 

Deeper than the theory that saloons would be rela- 
tively harmless if kept by persons of ‘‘a good moral 
character’’ lies the fundamental theory of the can- 
teen restorationists and the church saloon advocates ; 
namely, that there is no valid objection to the daily 
use of intoxicating beverages if one drinks only what 
he can stand, and does not stagger. On this point 
we need to learn of France where public officials post 
on billboards over their own names the warnings of 
medical and scientific societies, which in this matter 
are more advanced in Europe than here, that ‘ alco- 
holism,’’ by which is meant the condition of the daily 
tippler, is more harmful to a man and his descend- 
ants than an occasional debauch. That beer is espe- 
cially productive of this alcoholism those who doubt 
may learn from Senator Gallinger’s collection of 
‘« Scientific Testimony on Beer,'’ which has been re- 
published from his anti-canteen argument in the 
Senate. Here is the center of the temperance battle 
around the words ‘‘ alcoholism" and ‘‘ beer.’” 

Wasuincron, D. C. 
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As to Certain Kinds of Jokes 


A Hint for Temperance Sunday 
By Theodore M. Hammond 


IDING over from New York to Philadelphia on 
an express train one day, I fell into pleasant 
conversation with a Philadelphia minister, and 

we found many things of common interest in our talk. 
Presently some item of the conversation reminded 
him of a story which he proceeded to tell, and at 
which I laughed immoderately, for it was really a very 
funny story,—a story detailing the remarks made bya 
drink- befuddled Irishman regarding the political situa- 
tion of to-day. 

After parting with my friend, however, the idea 
occurred to me that possibly that story would better 
not have been told. Not that it did me any harm, or 
him either, but because it tended to argue that drunk- 
enness had a legitimate place in the world. A large 
percentage of the jokes in the ‘‘ funny’’ columns of 
our newspapers, and in the pages of our humorous 
periodicals, are based upon the utterances and actions 
of drunken men, with the result that many people 
see little but humor in the fact of a man's making a 
beast of himself by drink. 

Can this condition of affairs fail to result in harm 
to the rising generation ? Can we not better speak of 
drunkenness more seriously, and with some regard 
for the place it legitimately occupies in our code of 
morals? Can we not serve the higher life better by 
frowning upon these so-called funny stories than by 
repeating and being amused by them ? Why not put 
the drunken story on a par with the obscene story, 
where it belongs? Are there not plenty of good 
stories to be told, without raking up the dregs of 
misery and unhappiness that lie beneath every maudlin 
utterance ? 

One way to serve the temperance cause is to con- 
sider every drunken and ribald word a profanation, 
not to be willingly listened to nor repeated to others. 
I have taken pleasure in extracting from a friend of 
mine, who publishes a family paper, asolemn promise 
that his columns shall henceforth contain no story, 
however funny, that may be based on drunken jest. 
Cannot some more of us do as much with other pub- 
lishers? It is certainly worth thinking about. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XVI. Qualities that Make the Teacher a Good Governor 


ATTHEW ARNOLD declares ‘‘Con- 
duct is three-fourths of life.’’ Educa- 
tion is not to be regarded as a function 
of society through which knowledge 
alone is acquired. Teaching embraces 
§ both instruction and discipline. Dis- 
a cipline has as its end the training 
of pupils for the duties, obligations, 
and responsibilities of life. It follows that right con- 
duct is secured only by the formation of right charac- 
ter in early life. The basic element in conduct is 
self-control and self-guidance. Until the youth has 
acquired the power of self-control and of self-guidance 
he must be controlled and guided by some agent act- 
ing for him. ‘This agent usually is the teacher. The 
function of the teacher as disciplinarian ends as soon 
as this power of self-regulation is developed. Here 
the teacher needs to learn a great lesson,—<érust the 
pupil, believe in him, as Jesus believed in mankind. 
We shall never make our pupils self-regulating by 
suspecting, doubting, watching, and spying upon 
them. It is generally admitted now that juvenile 
criminals are most speedily reformed by putting them 
upon their honor. The fact that somebody believes 
in a boy is the surest stimulus to his standing stanch 
and strong for the things that some one believes him 
capable of doing. We get good conduct, if at all, by 
believing that we shall get it. 

When Jesus said to those he helped, ‘‘Go, sin 
no more,’ he placed confidence in them, gave 
them to understand that they could do the right, and 
that he was willing to accept their own life determi- 
nants after they had been properly taught. It is not 
easy to describe the quality I have in mind, but the 
thoughtful teacher will understand that truth, taught 
in a way that impresses the pupil with the fact that 
the teacher believes in the pupil’s ability to live it 
out in his daily life, is most likely to find such a re- 
sult is attained by the pupil. Jesus told the people 
what he knew they could do, and then left them to do 
it, under the constant conviction that he expected no 
other issue in conduct. 
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To control the pupil in class in such a way as to 
lead him to live under. self-guidance later on in life 
the teacher must possess certain well-defined qualifi- 
cations. The first of these is clear knowledge. Of 
this quality in the teacher I have already written. 
The basis of cheerful obedience on the part of the 
pupil is confidence, and the clear knowledge dis- 
played by the teacher is a potent means of securing 
this confidence. The teacher whose grasp of the 
subject-matter of instruction is clear always teaches 
with’ confidence. Note, on the other hand, with what 
subterfuge the unprepared teacher seeks to deceive 
the pupils. To be conscious of inadequate knowl- 
edge is to defeat the real purposes of instruction. I 
have known teachers whose halting, hesitating, quali- 
fying ways of putting things made anything like suc- 
cessful effort impossible. What wins confidence is 
the clear, specific statement of fact ; the direct, unos- 
tentatious reply to questions; the cool, deliberate 
manner that conveys more than language. So, too, 
Sresh knowledge is of moment. One must go over the 
lesson thoughtfully just before it is to be taught. To 
have the lesson fresh in mind, its different parts 
clearly thought out, its applications drawn from cur- 
rent incidents, and its whole presentation full of that 
warmth and fervor that come only with fresh contact 
with truth,—this is to possess an element of control 
of far-reaching significance. 

Fresh knowledge is knowledge made over again in 
the soul by steady and frequent review of the same. 
It will not do to let knowledge lie unused for any 
length of time, and then expect to use it as teaching 
material. It will lack something, and that something 
is the very flavor which makes it of use as teaching 
material 

In addition to scholarship as a basis of control, the 
teacher should possess skill, both in teaching and in 
managing a class. Knowing how to do things is 
always an element of power. The teacher who is 
unskilled, awkward, hesitating, uncertain, shifting, 
indifferent, will not control well. The admiration of 


a boy goes to the man who knows how to do things. : 


The skilful player, the skilful skater, the skilful 


hunter, the skilful general, the skilful anything, ap-: 


peals and controls. How may this skill be acquired ? 





Only by intelligent and persistent practise. It can't 
be had in a day. It can’t be had from books. It 
can be had only by a study of one’s own ways of do- 
ing things, and the constant determination to do 
things better every time they are done. 

The third element that makes for control is love. 
Of this I have written in the preceding article. The 
essential quality of that love is its willingness to sac- 
rifice, to suffer for the pupil. The young woman 
teacher who a few years ago in Dakota was obliged to 
close her school for the day when a blizzard swept the 
prairie, exemplified this quality of love. Realizing 
that it was equally impossible to remain in the school- 
house, or to turn the children out to perish alone in 
the storm, she resorted to heroic means to save their 
lives. Tearing her skirts into shreds, and binding 
with these shreds all the pupils into one group with 
herself in the lead, she led the little group out into 
the pitiless storm. Far into the night, under her 
courageous leadership, they fought their way in the 
blinding blizzard. Finally, almost exhausted and 
cruelly frozen, she led every one safely to a farm- 
house and to warmth and to shelter. Her loving 
devotion had enabled her to fight the demon of death 
and to win. 

Some years ago, in Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana, 
I met a young woman whose record as a teacher had 
won for her the commendation of her superintendent. 
She was a most interested member of a teachers’ in- 
stitute held in that parish, The next year, on my 
return, I missed her. Inquiry developed the fact 
that this young woman was dead. The cause of her 
death was told me by one who loved her. She taught 
a rural school, far back in the pine woods. Her 
schoolhouse had neither door nor windows. The 
children sat on cross-sections of trees set on end. 
The teacher had no chair, no stove, no protection 
from the inclement weather. One day in February a 
severe gulf-storm, damp and cold, and penetrating, 
swept over the state. Her half-clothed children suf- 
fered from. the cold.. Without a moment's hesitation, 
she stood in the open doorway, her face to her pupils, 
her back to the cruel cold, that she might in some 
degree shelter her pupils. Her love for them cost 
her life. Pneumonia was that day contracted, and in 
less than a week she was laid to rest in a bower of 
roses carried by those that loved her, and for whom 
she had given the highest expression of love—her life. 
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This consecrated love involves, among its minor 
qualities, the willingness of the teacher to be present 
every Sunday, and on time. It also involves concern 
for the pupil that is sick ; for the pupil that is irregu- 
lar in attendance ; for the pupil that comes late ; for 
the pupil who is for any reason out of joint with 
things. The teacher who has the right quality of 
heart will be concerned for this one and will be 
willing to sacrifice, if need be, to bring him again to 
the fold, as Jesus was willing to go out at night into 
the mountains to recover the lost one. 

Some teachers find it easy to love certain types of 
children, and equally easy to hate other types. The 
difficulty is that their love is selfish and they expect 
to receive more than they are willing to give. For 
that reason they make their heart associations profit- 
able things to themselves. They rob the child, and 
when the child hasn't anything worth taking the 
teacher has nothing to give. The remedy for all this 
is to love the child on its ideal side, to love it for 
what you want it to be rather than what it is, and 
remember that a small amount of regard and interest 
and love to one that needs it most is larger love than 
a great amount bestowed upon one who needs it least. 
Jesus was all the while searching out those who had 
fewest friends and least affection, and therefore the 
most meager lives were those that attracted him. 
Witness especially the poor cripple at the pool, who 
gave expression to one of the saddest of all human 
expressions when he said, ‘‘Sir, I have no man." 

A very dear friend of mine declares that, so far as 
he has power to do so, he means to let some sunshine 
into those lives that need it most. I commend his 
resolution. Consider most of all the child whose 
home-life is cheerless, empty, and forbidding. Pray 
for grace to be considerate of this one. A small 
amount of concern for this child will be like bread 
cast upon the waters, like a-little leaven in a barrel of 
meal. There are children in your class whose life- 
lines are seldom crossed by the rays of cheer, and 


kindness, and unselfish concern. Let 
move lovingly to them. Remember how much they 
need you. Remember how much joy is in the soul 
of the teacher who redeems such ones to a Christian 
life of faith, and hope, and love. 

The fourth element that makes for control is reso- 
lution, firmness, power of will. \t stands opposed to 
spasmodic control. It encourages silence on the part 
of the teacher. It avoids the show of force, and in 
an unobtrusive way exhibits itself before the boys as 
backbone—the quality which stands for certain prin- 
ciples and will not see these principles violated, nor 
suffer them, when violated, to go unnoted. Here 
the teacher will, if not continually on the alert, com- 
mit grave errors in building character. Some teachers 
allow disorder and inattention to flourish until these 
become intolerable. Then with a show of force and 
a regimen that is unworthy the name, they coerce the 
pupils temporarily into order and force attention. 
Good control is always equable. Home control, like 
teacher control, is too often figured in the following 
words from the pen of Jean Paul Richter : 

‘« If the secret variances of a large class of ordinary 
fathers were brought to light, and laid down as a plan 
of studies and reading catalogued for a moral educa- 
tion, they would run somewhat after this fashion : In 
the first hour ‘pure morality must be read to the 
child, either by myself or the tutor’ ; in the second, 
‘mixed morality, or that which may be applied to 
one’s own advantage’ ; in the third, ‘do you not see 
that your father does so and so’ ? in the fourth, ‘you 
are little, and this is only fit for grown-up people’ ; 
in the fifth, ‘the chief matter is that you should suc- 
ceed in the world, and become something in the 
state’ ; in the sixth, ‘not the temporary, but the 
eternal, determines the worth of a man’ ; in the sev- 
enth, ‘ therefore rather suffer injustice, and be kind” ; 
in the eighth, ‘but defend yourself bravely if any one 
attack you’ ; in the ninth, ‘do not make a noise, 
dear child’ ; in the tenth, ‘a boy must not sit so 
quiet’ ; in the eleventh, ‘you must obey your par- 
ents better’ ; in the twelfth, ‘and educate yourself.’ 
So by the hourly change of his principles, the father 
conceals their untenableness and one-sidedness. As 
for his wife, she is neither like him, nor yet like that 
harlequin who came on to the stage with a bundle of 
papers under each arm, and answered to the inquiry, 
what he had under his right arm, ‘orders,’ and to 
what he had under his left arm, ‘ counter-orders.’ 
But the mother might be much better compared to a 
giant Briareus who had a hundred arms, and a bundle 
of papers under each."’ 


your spirit 


& 

A fifth quality that makes for control is alertness, 
which is akin to interest. The teacher's eye is a 
great governor ; it should rest in the right place and 
seek out, without seeming to do so, every possible 
disorder. Unless a thing is of such moment as to 
make it a matter of attention, it is better not to see it ; 
that is to say, the teacher seeing it should not see it, 
or hearing it should not hear it. This alertness an- 
ticipates trouble, nips it in the bud, kills the egg be- 
fore the trouble is hatched, and is in general the 
preventive quality in control. 

The sixth element that makes for control is com- 
mon sense, by which I mean sane judgment about 
common things. It is the ability to distinguish be- 
tween a matter which is of little or no moment and a 
matter which is of great moment. It involves putting 
perspective into discipline. It is the quality that en- 
ables the teacher to pass by the accidental quality 
and note the essential tendency. Most teachers de- 
feat the very ends they most desire to accomplish 
because they lay tremendous emphasis upon unimpor- 
tant matters. They have, therefore, nothing left as a 
resource with which to impress the weightier matters 
of the law. They lose the whole value of good disci- 
pline to a soul because they have spent themselves 
over things which the pupils know are of little mo- 
ment, and the pupils soon come to understand how 
irrational such control is. 

The last of these elements that make for control is 
personal character,—the sum of what one is, the 
spirit with which one does things, the quality of head 
and of heart which make attractive the things that are 
right, and unattractive the things that are wrong. We 
teach more by what we are than by what we know. 
No other equipment is comparable to personal worth. 

( Continued on page 111, third column) 
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LESSON 11. MARCH 12. THE SLAVERY OF SIN (TEMPERANCE LESSON) 


COMMON VERSION 


3t Then said Jesus to those Jews which be- 
lieved on him, If ye continue in my word, 
then are ye my disc) les indeed ; 

32 And. ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. 

33 { They answered him, We be Abra- 
ham's seed, and were never in bondage to 
any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be made 
free? 

34 Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin. 

35 And the servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: dut the Son abideth ever. 

36 If the Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed. 

37 I know that ye are Abraham's seed ; but 


John 8 : 31-40. 


(Read John 8 : 12-59.) Memory verses: 31, 32 


Golden Text: Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.—John 8 : 34* 





AMERICAN REVISION 


31 Jesus therefore said to those Jews that 
had believed him, If ye abide in my word; 
then are ye truly my disciples ; 32 and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free. 33 They answered unto him, We are 
Abraham's seed, and have never yet been ia 
bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye 
shall be made free? 34 Jesus answered them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Every one that 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. 35 
And the bondservant abideth not in the house 
for ever: the son abideth for ever. 36 If 
therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed. 37 I know that ye are Abra- 





COMMON VERSION 


ye seek to kill me, because my word hath no 
place in you. : 

38 I speak that which I have seen with my 
Father: and ye do that which ye have seen 
with your father. 

39 They answered and said unto him, Abra- 
ham is our father. Jesus saith unto them, If 
ye were Abraham's children, ye would do the 
works of Abraham. 

40 But now ye seek to kill me, a man that 
hath told you the truth, which I have heard 
of God : this did not Abraham. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


ham's seed; yet ye seek to kill me, because 
my word ' hath not free course in you. 38 I 
speak the things which I have seen with * my 
Father : and ye also do the things which ye 
heard from’ your father. 39 They answered 
and said unto him, Our father is Abraham. 
Jesus saith unto them, If ye were Abraham's 
children, *ye would do the works of Abra- 
ham. 40 But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the truth, which I heard 
from God : this did not Abraham. 


* Go_psn Text (Am. Rev.).—Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. 


1 Or, hath no place in you 


2Or, the Father: do ye also Bergove the things which ye heard 
Jrom the Father. *Gr. are. * Some ancient authorities read ye do the ioohas. 


works of A 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW many different kinds of slavery have your 
pupils ever heard of ? Get them to tell you, 
and let one member of the class write down 

the answers on a slip of paper as they are given. 
Do not confine the answers to this country, but look 
abroad to Russia, to Japan, to Great Britain, to 
Africa. Run back through the history of past cen- 
turies also. You may get a considerable list of dif- 
ferent kinds of slavery. ; 

But there is only one real slavery in the world, 
after all, and there never has been butone. And 
there is only one real freedom. Christ came to re- 
veal that slavery, and that freedom. We are quick 
to condemn those who failed to understand him. 
Are we so much ahead of them ourselves? Let us 
see what it was he taught, and how much hope there 
is of our understanding it. 

Remind your class of the strategic skill with which 
Jesus seized striking opportunities to present his 
truths, Dr. Dunning’s third paragraph shows this, 
reviewing last week’s lesson and commenting on the 
earlier part of the chapter from which this week's 
lesson is taken, The chapter as a whole ought to be 
studied, as is recommended. In it we find that Jesus 
was talking to two kinds of hearers, those who *‘ be- 
lieved on him”’ &. 30), and those ‘' that had believed 
him” (v. 31). tr. McLaren makes clear the dis- 
tinction between these two classes, in his first and 
second paragraphs. 

And now Jesus says, to those who prided them- 
selves on being free and untrammeled in their knowl- 
edge of the only true religion and in their power to 
see truth, that if they will abide in his word, they 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make them 
free! Is it strange that they fairly sputtered in their 
pee cay protest of proud lineage and inherited 
freedom? ‘‘We, Abraham’s descendants, are the 
freest men alive: what do you mean by such talk ?” 

Jesus’ answer is startling. It makes three distinct 
— You are the veriest slaves, and can only be 

ree through me; you are not true to Abraham, and 

have nothing really in common with him; your ac- 
tual father, while you continue as you are now, is 
the devil. 

Were these statements too strong? Get your class 
to look into their real meaning with you, and prove 
them. 

The mere flesh and blood descent from Abraham 
was worth nothing to a Jew if he rested on that 
alone. Having the best father or mother in the world 
counts for nothing if we try to make it count for 
everything. ‘‘ The question is, young man, not what 

you think of your grandfather, but what your grand- 
ather would think of you.” Dr. Goss’ closing para- 
graph applies this truth. 

Because these men were not living in the spirit in 
which Abraham lived, because they cared little about 
living in the spirit of God's service, they could not 
hope to understand one who came to speak the truth 
as Abraham knew it,—God's truth. The y were not 
free to recognize new truth, nor old. They were 
slaves—to the only real slavery there is: sin. 

Jesus told them where freedom lay: in abiding in 

is word, which was truth. Thus only could they 
know the truth, and be free. We cannot know the 
truth by looking at it, and by believing it in a general 
way. e must live in it, which means live it. And 
we must live it not one day or one year, but per- 
sistently through life. It isn't a thing we can dabble 
in while we dabble also in things that are untrue and 
unlovely. The little fellow whom Dr. Banks tells 
about in his first paragraph knew the only way of 
getting through the snow-drift. The astronomer who 


would really know a star must, as Dr. McLaren's third 
paragraph shows, follow it with persistent eyes. 

Only such truth-living as Christ invites men to 
can men be free. Real truth-thinking is free-think- 
ing,—the only free thought worthy of the name, as 
Dr. Goss, in his second paragraph, well contends. 
If we are not serving truth, we are slaves of him 
who is the opposite of truth, the father of lies (v. 44). 
And his bondage is slavery indeed. There is no 
other slavery. fen cannot make slaves of us if we 
are right with God, serving him. ‘‘ Environment” 
cannot make a slave of one who is Christ’s. Bodily 
affliction cannot enslave us then, nor poverty, ‘ nor 
death, nor life, . .. nor any other creature.” 

Sin is the only slavery to be feared. We cannot 
be free while we welcome sin. Christ alone can en- 
able us to resist it. Christ alone can conquer it for 
us. Christ alone can make us free. We must choose 
between freedom and slavery. If we have not chosen 
freedom, we have thereby chosen slavery, for there 
is no middle und. 

There are different forms that sin’s slavery takes. 
One of the worst and commonest is intemperance in 
the use of strong drink. Therefore Christ would have 
us be ‘‘temperate” in drinking liquor. And more 
and more are Christians coming to see that ‘‘ temper- 
ance” here means total abstinence. The man who 
takes the stand that to drink wine at all as a bever- 
age is to drink intemperately is absolutely free from 
the possibility of the fearful bondage of drunken- 
ness. The pitiful foolishness of one who says he 
would rather assert his manhood by drinking in mod- 
eration when he pleases, though never letting strong 
drink control him, is as one who says he wants to 
prove his steady head and self-control by walking on 
the edge of a precipice when he might keep far away 
from it. Perhaps he won't fall ; but what is gained 
by taking the risk? He is a slave to the sin of self- 
conceit, as were the ‘‘ Jews that had believed” ; and 
his self-conceit may be his eternal bondage, as it was 
theirs. 2 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue. 

** Know ’’ (v. 32) means more than mere intellectual 
perception (Riddle). 

Old Egypt’s proverb on obedience is worth remembering 
to-day (Howie, 1). 

The Orientals’ way of describing unreasonable folk and 
** the truth ’’ is full of wisdom (Howie, 2, 3). 

Intemperance is as deadly in Syria as in the rest of the 
world (Howie, 4). 

Try Dr, Schauffler’s question : ‘‘ How many here know 
of any who are enslaved by drink ?’’ 

Prison-life was better than false freedom for the bird in 
mid-ocean (Banks, 2). 

Beware of the ichneumon-fly ! (Banks, 3.) 

Within the stockade of safety is a good place to live 
(Goss, 1). 

A picture of slavery (Goss, 3). 

Open up all life to Christ, or none (Goss, 4). 

Is liberty or love the greater? Which should come 
first ? (Dunning, 2.) 

If we would know the truth we must love it, which 
means more than like it (Dunning, 3). 

We belong to him whose works we do (Dunning, 4). 

Notice Christ’s contrasts (Sanders, 2). 

The Jews readily comprehended what they really wanted 
to know. They were not anxious to know the truth, but 
to get the better of Jesus (Sanders, 3). 

We are fond of shutting our eyes to our bondage (Mc- 
Laren, 5). 

Sonship and freedom are never comprised in external 
facts (McLaren, 6). 

No living man can, or ever could, free himself (Mc- 
Laren, 10). 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each set). 

Lessons 10, 11, and 12 are all located in Jerusalem, 
and belong to one visit of Jesus to that city in the 
middle of his third year’s ministry, when he stayed 
nearly three months, from the Feast of Tabernacles 
to the Feast of Dedication. Let us take the oppor- 
tunity given by these lessons to study the map of 

erusalem. For this purpose our lesson to-day will 
ocate the mountains in and around the city. 

1. East of the city we draw a series of mountains 
almost north and south, but sloping a little to the 
west at each end, forming a bow very slightly ‘bent. 
The mountains have four clearly achot summits, 
each of which has a name of its own, but the entire 
range is called ‘‘The Mount of Olives, or ‘* Mount 
Olivet.” East of the range is the village of Bethany ; 
west, the city of Jerusalem. Notice on Map No. 2 
the road from Bethany to Jerusalem. 

2. Opposite the middle of the Mount of Olives, and 
west of it, across a valley, rises Mount Moriah, the 
seat of the Temple. 

3. South of Mount Moriah, and almost a part of it, 
is a lower plateau or hill, called Ophel. This was the 
hill on which Solomon’s palace stood, but in later 
times much of its space was covered by the outer 
court of the temple. Draw Ophel as a sort of penin- 
sula, south of Moriah. 

4. North of Mount Moriah was a smaller hill, called 
Bezetha. 

5. West of Bezetha, and northwest of Moriah, was 
another small hill called Acra. Ophel, Moriah, Be- 
zetha, and Acra are all shown as one mountain in 
Map No. 2. 

6. West of Mount Moriah, and across a valley, was 
the largest of the hills of the city, now called Mount 
Zion,—in Christ’s time the place where the greater 
part of the city stood. 

7. Southwest of the Mount of Olives, and south of 
Ophel and Zion, across a wide valley, was another 
range of hills, which curved to the northwest, and. 
formed a frame to the southwestern of the city. 
The summit of this range, opposite the southern end 
of the Mount of Olives, and south of Moriah and 
Ophel, is called ‘‘The Hill of Evil Counsel,” from 
a tradition that the plot to betray Jesus was formed 
at this place. 

Let the pupils draw taese seven mountains, and 
assign to each its name. 1. Mount of Olives. 2. 
Moriah. 3. Ophel. 4. Bezetha. 5. Acra. 6, Zion. 
7. Hill of Evil Counsel. 


Soutu Orance, N. J. 


bad 
Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


HE officers who failed to take Jesus were rebuked 

by the chief priests and Pharisees ; Nicodemus, 

a member of the sanhedrin, raised an objection 

to judging Jesus without hearing, but was given,a 
scornful answer. The passa fonn 7:53 to 8:11 
is bracketed in the Revised Version, and probably 
does not belong to this Gospel or to any of the others. 
It is not found. in any Greek manuscript older than 
the sixth century, is not noticed by any Greek father 
before the eighth century, though traces of its exist- 
ence appear in the fourth century. The oldest man- 
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uscript containing it is remarkable for its additions, 
while other manuscripts place it in a different posi- 
tion. It has no bearing on the peepese of this part 
of the Gospel, and the style is peculiar. Moreover, 
verse 12 of this chapter is more readily connected 
with 7 : 52 than with verse 11. Verses 12-30 include 
a discussion called forth by Jesus’ proclaiming him- 
self ‘‘the light of the world.” In this discussion his 
relation to the Father is emphasized, and his own 
death foretold. The result was ‘‘many believed on 
him ” (v. 30). 

Place.—‘‘ In the treasury” (v. 20), where stood the 
receptacles for gifts. Also called ‘‘the court of the 
women,” who were not allowed to pass beyond it. 
It was situated east of the gate leading into the inner 
temple enclosure, and ‘‘was the common meeting- 
place of the worshipers ” (Edersheim). 

Time.—On the great day of the feast (October 18), 
year of Rome 782,—that is, A. D. 29, if the passage 
chapter 7: 53 to8: rz is not in its proper place. If 
it is historically accurate, then the succeeding day is 
to be accepted (vs. 1, 2). 

Persons.—Jesus, some of the Jews who had be- 
lieved him (v. 31), and probably others who were 
hostile (v. 48, ‘* the Jews”’). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 31.—Z7hose Jews that had believed him: 
This is an accurate rendering. It shows that those 
spoken of in verse 30 are meant, but ‘* believed him” 
suggests mere intellectual credence, a superficial 
faith, as what follows implies also.—Adide: As so 
often.—/n my word: ‘‘My” is emphatic.—7ru/y: 
‘‘Indeed " is too weak ; the term corresponds with 
‘*truth” in verse 32. 

Verse 32.—Sha// know: The stronger ‘term so 
often used in this Gospel for full inward knowledge, 
not mere intellectual perception.—7he truth shall 
make you free; Explained in what follows. 

Verse 33.—Answered unto him: Literal, suggest- 
ing emphatic reply.—Adraham's seed: In emphatic 
position.—Have never yet been in bondage to any 
man: The verb means ‘‘to serve ds a. slave”; 
‘*never yet” is literally ‘‘never at any time” ; the 
negative is doubled for emphasis, and the tense sug- 
gests a past fact with permanent results. But was 
this pronounced statement true? Politically the na- 
tion bad been, and then was, in bondage, though un- 
willingly. But personal social slavery they rightly 
denied. Possibly their false Messianic hopes, looking 
to political freedom, were ‘also implied.— How say- 
est thou ?. The promise is distorted into a slight. 

Verse 34.—£very ‘one; Not ** whosoever,” which 
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The Real 


By Alexander 


HE first requisite to seeing the force of this pas- 
sage is a clear understanding as to the persons 
to whom Jesus spoke. Toa hasty reader they 

appear to be described in contradictory terms, being 
spoken of first as ‘‘ Jews,” a term always connoting 
in John earthly conceptions of Messiah, and antago- 
nism therefore to Jesus, Then they are spoken of 
as believers. But immediately after, Jesus holds 
out the prospect of their becoming his true disciples 
at some future time, which implies that they were 
not so then. And in a verse or two our Lord 
roundly tells them that they were ‘‘of their father 
the devil,” that they ‘‘ believe him not,” and that 
they ‘‘are not of God.” But John has been very 
exact in his designation of these people, and his pre- 
cision is retained in the Revised Version. 

All is clear when we note that the apostle is draw- 
ing a contrast between the class mentioned in verse 
30 and that to whom he turns in verse 31. He marks 
the contrast by calling the latter, not the former, 
‘* Jews,” and still more strongly by using a different 
construction of the verb ‘‘ believe” in the two cases. 
In verse 30 the ‘‘ many,” who were rightly affected 
by Jesus, ‘‘ believed on him,’’ which is a very differ- 
ent thing from the bare ‘believed him” attributed 
to ‘*those Jews.” The one class leaned all their 
weight on him, and however imperfect their ‘ the- 
ology,” their trust was genuine and utter. The others 
simply exercised credence as to Jesus’ Messiahship, 
but their belief had not penetrated deep enough to 
affect either their love or their spiritual state, and 
they continued to be “Jews” all the same. The 
type of ‘‘disciples” presented by them is not extinct 
among us. ‘disciple truly” is not a man who 
‘*believes’’ the Christian creed, but one who “ be- 
lieves on,” that is, who trusts in, the Christians’ .per- 
sonal Saviour. 

_ But Jesus’ way of dealing with these Jews is full of 
instruction. He does not repel their imperfect be- 
lief, but gently tries to develop it. He does not 
- quench the dimly-burning wick,” but seeks to tend 
it into a clear flame. Such incomplete apprehension 
of him can only be changed into the saving trust 
which ‘will really knit them to him by abiding in: his 
word.. Patient continuance in that ‘ word,” 
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represents another phrase.—Committeth sin : Habit- 
ually, as the tense suggests.—Bondservant: ‘‘ Ser- 
vant” fails to indicate the correspondence with ‘' be 
in bondage” (v. 32) 

Verse 35.— Adideth not: ‘The relation is not a 
permanent one ; the bondservant has no personal 
— in the household.—7he son abideth for ever: 
‘**But” need not be supplied. Every son, hence 
‘*Son"’ is not exact here. ‘‘ For ever” is the same in 
both clauses. 

Verse 36.— Therefore: In accordance with the 
statements of verses 34, 35.—Zhe Son shall make 
you free: Here ‘‘ Son” is proper, since Christ speaks 
of himself.— Ye shall be vo indeed: Really free ; 
the term is, however, not that used in verse 32. The 
service will be that of ‘‘ sons BE ane = Rom. 8: 2, 15- 
17; Gal. 4: 5-7), spiritually and morally free. 

Verse 37.—/ know that ye are Abraham's seed: 
Recognize the physical descent.-- Ye : Strongly ad- 
versative.— Ve seek to kill me: This the hostile Jews 
were doing. There is no emphasis on ‘ ye.""—Hath 
not free course in you; Or, ‘‘ hath no place in you.” 
Both senses of the verb are found, but that of the 
text seems preferable, since these people had, in a 
certain sense, believed his word, yet it had not made 
enough progress to take them out of the class that 
sought to kill him. 

Verse 38.— The things which: The plural, in both 
clauses, is better attested. — Have seen with my 
Father: Including the pre-existent state. The mar- 
ginal rendering is possible, but not ee 
heard: ‘‘Seen” is a later reading. here is a con- 
trast implied between ‘‘seen” and ‘‘ heard.”—Your 
father ;: Not Abraham, but the Devil (vs. 41-44). 

Verse 39.—Our father is Abraham; The correct 
order.—// ye were: Greek, ‘‘are” ; but in English 
the supposition is denied by using ‘‘ were.” — Ye 
would do: ‘‘Ye do” (Rev. Ver. margin) is attested 
by the Vatican manuscript, but the text is prefera- 
bie, though grammatically peculiar. 

Verse 40.— Ye seek to kill me,a man that hath told 
you the truth: ** Man,” here in antithesis to ‘‘ God.” 
They would kill a man, a man who is organ of the 
truth, and of truth that comes from God (Godet). 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“ 


The amount of pure alcohol annually consumed 
in all kinds of liguors per inhabitant stands, ac- 
cording to Mulhall, as follows: ** France, 3.5 gatl- 
fons ; Germany, 2.2 gallons; United Kingdom, 1.9 
galions. 
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Slavery 
McLaren, D.D. 


whole revelation of himself regarded as a unity, will 
gradually issue in a true faith. An astronomer so 
fixes his telescope that it moves with the motion of 
the heavens and keeps the star that he is studying 
always in the field of vision. So must we do with 
Jesus if we would be his ‘‘disciples truly.” We must 
‘*summer and winter” with him if we are ever to 
have real intimacy, such as subsists between friend 
and friend. For ‘‘the truth” is not an abstract sys- 
tem of propositions, but is embodied in his living 
person, and to know it is not merely to understand a 
theory or system of doctrine, but to be acquainted 
with him as one is with a friend. 

esus crowns his promises here with the great word: 
‘The truth shall make you free,” which is repeated 
with a most illuminative variation in verse 36. 

The great promise sounded as insult to the hearers. 
Its depth of meaning will be best considered presently, 
in the light of Jesus’ fuller elucidation of it. Here 
we fix attention rather on the Jews’ indignant repell- 
ing of the implication that they were not free. ow 
violent an ignoring of disagreeable truth it was to 
boast that they had never beenin bondage to an 
man is plain. What about Pharaoh? or Nebuchad- 
nezzar? or Pilate? But were they doing anything 
else than we all do, when we shut our eyes to the 
plain truths of our condition! How many of us are 
angry at being told that we are sinners? How 
many try to shuffle out of = everything that is 
ugly fact or unwelcome truth! How many of us 
will never think of our real state or of the certainty 
of death, and are only irritated by the promises of a 
gospel which insists on forcing facts on our reluctant 
attention! 

The petulant answer of the Jews boasted of two 
things, their pure blood and their imagined liberty, 
and Jesus at once closes with these and tears them 
to tatters. He takes them in reverse order, and sub- 
stitutes for the false notion of liberty the profound 
conception of true freedom, and for that of mere 
physical descent that of true sonship. The Jews 
thought of both as dependent on external facts.. To 
them freedom meant a political condition of outward 
independence, and sonship meant kindred in. flesh, 
But freedom is not being exempt from outward con- 
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trol but depends on inward condition, as all great 
thinkers have always taught. 

Yet Jesus goes beyond most of them, in that he 
regards it as dependent on moral condition. The 
sinner is a slave, and the only real slave. The true 
bondage is when the will is prevented from willing 
as it ought. To obey God is freedom, and the only 
real freedom. What a glimpse into a dark, doleful 
region is that given in Christ’s words! And how 
awfully true they are, if we think of how men are 
made impotent to abandon sins that they hate, of 
how they are ‘‘tied and bound by the chains of their 
sins,” how a fetter, at first slender as a spider’s web, 
comes to thicken and tighten till it throttles. We all 
know the tyranny of sin. Would that we might all 
listen to the promise of emancipation! 

In verse 35 our Lord passes to deal with the general 
idea of slavery and sonship. He is speaking of the 
two classes, and drops the special reference to the 
slavery of sin forthe moment. A slave does not re- 
main permanently in his owner’s house, but a son 
does. There is probably a reference to the boast 
that inalienable privileges were theirs in virtue of 
their descent. But they were slaves, and, therefore, 
had no permanent footing in ‘‘the house.” A wide 
truth is here implied: that if we are the slaves of sin, 
we have no guarantee of permanence in our posses- 
sion of any creatural good, or of life itself. 

‘‘A son abideth ever.” That saying has two appli- 
cations. One is to us as sons of Ged, whereby we 
are made happy and permanent denizens of the 
Father's house, and the blessed assurance of perpe- 
tuity glorifies all joys, and tells us that neither 
death nor life ‘‘ shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God.”” The other application is to Christ as 
the Son. He is ever in the Father's house, and 
because of that Sonship and the perpetual fellowship 
with the Father which it involves, he, and only he, 
can make us ‘‘ free indeed.” 

We are all, or have been, the slaves of sin; we are 
thereby cursed with transiency and ‘there is none 
abiding.” . No one into whose soul the iron of that 
bondage has entered can free either himself or 
others. Our Emancipator must be one who is in 
fullest, uninterrupted communion with the Father, 
and comes, armed with His power, to break every 
yoke and bring liberty to the captives. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
% 
‘* Next to this [licentiousness)| iutemperance may 


be ranked as the most destructive evil of society.” — 
Carroll D. Wright in ‘‘ Practical Sociology.” 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie ~~ 


‘¢ TF YE Asipe in my Worp, THEN ARE YE TRULY 
MY DiscipLes.”—‘' His word is not two with 
kings” is an Oriental saying which means 

that the influence of the person in question sways 

all, even kings as well. ‘*He does not hear the 
word " is another saying, which does not mean that 
he is deaf or far away; it means “ he is disobedient.” 

An Egyptian maxim which comes from pre-Christian 

times reads, ‘‘ To obey is to love God, but to disobey 

is to hate him.”” Hearing (in the Oriental sense) is 
obeying, and is an essential condition of discipleship. 

‘*My WorD HATH NoT Free Course in You.”—Of 
one who is not amenable to reason and wise counsel 

Orientals say, ‘‘ The word does not cut in him,” and 

again,‘ Himin whom the word does not cut, the sword 

does not cut.” ‘*Cut” here I take to mean ‘free 
course,” ‘‘ prevail over,” or influence, and the sense 
of it all appears to be that those who fail to be influ- 
enced and to be bettered by the word are hopeless. 
‘*VYe SHALL Know tHe Trutu.”—In the mouth of 

Orientals ‘‘ the truth” often means Allah(God). The 

Quran, Arab story, and modern speech agree in this: 

‘‘The Truth, he is exalted, may he be praised, told 

him,” etc. An ancient Egyptian hymn says, ‘‘ God 

is the truth, he lives by truth, he Sve upon truth, 
he is the king of truth” (Brugsch, ‘ Re/igion und 

Mythologie,” and ‘‘The Dwellers on the Nile,” R. 

T. S., London). In modern speech ‘the truth,” ‘* 7/ 

hack,” means ‘‘ just,” ‘‘ justice,” and ‘‘right.” Thus 

when it is said *‘ The truth is with him,” it means 

‘* His contention is right,” ‘‘ His claim is just.” 

“Tue TrutH SHALL Make you Freg.”—‘t Thy 
tract, with which thou hast filled the country, is like 
thy lectures, false. Christ made wine. Bishops, arch- 
bishops, and good men drink it. How sayest thou that 
all men should be total abstainers ?" Thus the brother 
of a shaykh (a drunkard) addressed Dr. Howie with 
great ostentation. Early the following morning this 
champion of drinking stole to the temperance lec- 
turer, and, with tears in his eyes and imploring tone, 
said; ‘‘ To-day will I make thee a present of ten pounds 

if thou wilt set me free from this slavery to drink. I 

heard that they have discovered a drug in America 

which breaks the yoke of this taskmaster. Not onl 

4 body, but my mind and soul, are in slavery.”’ 

This slave is not only intelligent, but educated as 
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well. What do.the maxims of the rabbis, Socrates, 
and the stoics, respectively, mean? ‘‘ Thou wilt find 
no freeman but him who is occupied in learning of the 
Law.” ‘ Vice is ignorance."’ ‘‘ The wise man alone 
is free.” 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria, 


* 


The Board oe Education of the City of Chicago 
has adopted the following: ‘* Resolved, That the 
Committee on Naming of Schools be instructed to 
ascertain whether any schools are named after 
saloonkeepers, and, if they find any school sonamed, 
they be further instructed to recommend new names 


Jor them.” 
‘ae 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


F YE abide in my word, then are ye truly my 
disciples (v. 31). In the old colonial days, our 
Puritan forefath<is built stockades in the wilder- 

ness to protect their families from Indian raids, It 
was hard to be cooped up within the narrow bounds 
of that picketed enclosure, and many a little fellow 
hung around the gate, or peeped through the open- 
ings between the logs, and whimpered to himself, 
** Outside are the flowers and the nuts, the rabbits and 
the birds, the forests and the running brooks,”"" But so 
also were the redskins. And we all of us sometimes 
peep through the openings in the rampart of the gos- 
pel. What vistas open beyond it ! hat landscapes 
allure us outside the walls! But safety lies inside. 
The great strategist drew his circumvallation around 
the only safe fighting ground of the human soul. 
Beyond that line lies death. Let us stay within the 
walls. Let us abide within the sacred shelter of the 
divine words. They are the true home of the soul. 


** Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest.’’ 


And ye shall know the truth ana the truth shall 
make you free (v.32). What a sudden change of 
the point of view! We have just learned that our 
safety lies in limitation, that the words of Jesus 
throw a barrier round our lives, that we are secure 
only as we abide within the territory thus defined. 
And now, by a sudden turn of the kaleidoscope of 
truth, we suddenly perceive that these very words 
break down the barriers built up around the free soul 
of man and give it liberty. These words are the 
charter of freedom. Both things are true. It is 
true that the soul may be as safe on its wing as 
in its cage. Never were the fields of thought and 
action so widely opened as when Jesus Christ de- 
clared his gospel of liberty. Never was there any 
presumption greater than that of the skeptic who arro- 
gates the title of freethinker. Every man is a free- 
thinker who: thinks what he wants to, and every man 
is a free actor who lives out his thoughts. There is 
a sense in which a gold fish is as free a swimmer 
in a glass globe as a whale in the ocean. He simply 
comes to his limits sooner. A freethinker is no more 
free to think that two bodies can occupy the same 
space at the same time, or that evil can be good, than 
you or I. 

Every one that committeth sin is the bond-servant 
of sin ty, 34). Yes, sir, you sell yourself as a slave 
to the evil you do, and put a lash in its hands. Tell 
a lie, and that lie becomes your master. ‘ Tell an- 
other to cover me up,” it cries, and you obey it on 
your knees. At its lightest word of command, you 
crawl and sneak and deceive and lie again. Think 
of the bondage of a drunkard! What slavery is so 
horrible ? That artificial thirst which he has created 
sits like a tyrant upon the throne of his soul. ‘Go 
and get me a Grink,” it cries. ‘‘Go sell your baby’s 
cradle if you have no money. Go break your wife's 
heart. Gosteal. Go and grovel in the gutter,” and 
the poor slave goes ! 

Because my word hath not free course in you (v. 
37). The speed of a boat or of a race-horse can only 
be judged in an open sea or on a clear track. It is 
equally true of a doctrine. If you want to know the 
power of a single idea, or a system of ideas, you must 
give them free course through your whole intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual natures. They must pos- 
sess unhindered access to all chambers and corridors. 
You can no more estimate the cleansing power of a 
doctrine if you forbid it to enter some closed apart- 
ment of your nature, than you can the capacity of a 
cat to exterminate mice if you keep her in the par- 
lor, and shut her out of the garret and cellar. Few of 
us know the revolutionary and reconstructive force of 
the gospel for the simple reason that most of us limit 
.«its action to the smallest possible domain of our life. 
One man permits it to enter the intellect, but not the 
heart ; another the heart, but not the intellect ; an- 
other the intellect and heart, but not the will, and 
then condemns its futility. The soul is like an organ, 
and the doctrine of Jesus is like the player. You must 
let him have access to all the keys and stops and 
pedals if you would know the real harmonies of life. 

Our father is Abraham (v. 39). People raise a 
name or a doctrine or a denomination over their 
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heads like an umbrella. ~‘‘-My wife is a Christian,” 
‘‘My mother was a Methodist.” Tliefe is'a kind of 
storm against which such~a’ protection will be ‘cold 
comfort. When James A. Garfield was President, 
his two sons were in Williams College. But his 
name didn’t go in the classroom nor on the ball- 
ound. Who are you, not who was your father? 
hat can you do, not what did he accomplish ? 
Those are the real questions. Think of a man trying 
to enter the kingdom of heaven on the virtues of a 
eat-grandfather ! You carinot be admitted to the 
gh school because your father was the valedictorian 
is class in Yale. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


i 
of 





Practical suggestions for the treatment of a temper- 
ance lesson are contained in the Bureau of Informa- 
tion in this issue of the Times. 











How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


** By Keeping at It” 


F YE abide in my word, then are ye truly my 
disciples (v. 31) After a great snowstorm a 
little fellow — to shovel a path through a 

large snow-bank before his grandmother's door. He 
had nothing but a small shovel to work with. A 
man passing — was interested to see so small a 
boy attacking so large a drift, and inquired, ‘‘ How 
do you expect to get through that drift?” 
keeping at it,"’ said the boy, cheerfully. 


The True Freedom 


And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free (v. 32) A ship sailing from the 
Orient brought a large number of caged birds. 
When they were about in mid-ocean, one restless bird 
escaped from his cage. In an ecstasy of delight he 
swept through the air, away and away from his 

rison. He fairly bounded with outspread wings! 

reedom! How sweet he thought it! Across the 
—- waste he disappeared. But after hours 


“s By 


ad passed, to the amazement of crew and pas- 


sengers,-he appeared again, struggling toward 
the ship with heavy wings. Panting and breath- 
less, he settled upon the deck. Far, far over the 
boundless deep, how eagerly, how painfully had he 
sought the ship again, now no longer a prison, but 
his dear home. ne of the passengers, who had 
been greatly interested in the incident, afterwards 
wrote: ‘‘As I watched him nestle down on the deck, 
I thought of the restless human heart that breaks 
away from the restraints of religion. With buoyant 
wing he bounds away from church the frison, and 
God the prison. But if he is not lost on the re- 
morseless deep, he comes back again with panting, 
eager heart to church the 4ome, and God the home. 
The church is not a prison to any man. It gives the 
ay gman freedom in all that is good, and all that 
is safe.” 


The True Life Eaten Out 


They answered and said unto him, Our father is 
Abraham. Jesus saith unto them, If ye were Abra- 
ham's children, ye would do the works of Abraham 
(v. 39). A-scientist who has devoted a great deal of 
time and attention to studying the habits of caterpil- 
lars says that their worst enemies are the ichneu- 
mon-flies, some of which resemble wasps and other 
giant house-flies. .These flies have no architectural 
genius of their own, and can be propagated onl 
through the chrysalises of caterpillars, upon which 
they depend for material and labor. Upon the com- 
pletion of the chrysalis the flies ruthlessly devour 
the builder. The fly lays its eggs upon the body of the 
caterpillar, and when the almost microscopic worm is 
hatched it bores its way into the caterpillar’s body, 
but with seeming intelligence avoids the organs 
which are necessary to the caterpillar’s life until 
the chrysalis is completed. Then he falls to and 
consumes the pupa completely, and thus becomes 
proprietor and sole occupant. Many a time this 
scientist watches a chrysalis for the appearance of 
some valuable specimen only to see a very common 
fly walk out. He once sent three hundred chrysalises 
which had cost him great labor from Arizona to New 
York. Not long after he received a letter from the 
man to whom they were sent, saying: ‘‘ What did you 
send me? I have three hundred ichneumon-flies and 
nothing else.” Many sins are like that. There are 
many wicked habits which will eat their way into the 
human heart, and then, little by little, will devour it 
until they reign in disgusting mastery. These 
ple with whom Jesus was conversing had the shell 
of Abraham, but the noble life and spirit had been 
eaten out by wrong-doing. 


West Nyack, N. Y. 


According to the World Almanac, the Distillers’ 
Securities Corporation (the Whisky Trust) has 
common stock of $32,500,000, and bonds of $16,000,- 
ooo more. 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The True and False Children of Abraham 


1. TRAITS OF ABRAHAM'S CHILDREN ACCORDING 
TO THE SPIRIT. 
1. Paith : 


Those Jews that believed on him (31). 
He believed in Jehovah . . . righteousness (Gen. 15 : 6). 
Are of faith . . . sons of Abraham (Gal. 3 : 7). 
If ye are Christ's. . . Abraham's seed (Gal 3 : 29). 


2. Steadfastness : 

If ye abide in my word (31). - 
Endureth to the end . . . saved (Matt. 24 : 13). 
Shrink back . . . no pleasure in him (Heb. 10 : 38). 
Be thou faithful unto death (Rev. 2: 10). 


3- ewe 3 
Ye shall know the truth (32). 


Holy Spirit . . . shall teach you (John 14 : 26). 
Guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 
Grow in the. . . knowledge of our Lord (2 Pet. 3 : 18). 
4- Liberty : 
The truth shall make you free (32). 
Walk at liberty . . . sought thy precepts (Psa. 119 : 45). 
erusalem .. . is free. . . our mother (Gal. 4: 26). 
e perfect law . . . law of liberty (Jas. 1 : 25). 


5- Sonship : 
The son abideth for ever (35). 
The right to become children of God (John 1 : 12). 
All sons of God, through faith (Gal. 3 : 26). 
Unto adoption as sons through Jesus (Eph. 1 : 5). 


Il, TRAITS OF ABRAHAM'S CHILDREN ACCORDING 
TO THE FLESH, 
1. Haughty : 

Never yet been in bondage (33). 

We have Abraham to our father (Matt. 3 : 8). 
Proud in heart. . . an abomination (Prov. 16: 5). 
As a chain about their neck (Psa. 73 : 6). 

2. Enslaved : 

Committeth sin... bondservant of sin (34). 
Holden with the cords of his sin (Prov. 5 : 22). 
His servants. . . whether of sin (Rom. 6 : 16). 
Bondservants of corruption (2 Pet. 2: 19). 


- Rejected : 
Bondservant abideth not in the house (35). 
Cast out the handmaid and her son (Gal. 4 : 30). 
Abide not in me. . . cast forth (John 15 : 6). 
Alienated . . . having no hope (Eph. 2: 12). 
4- Hateful : 
Ye seck to kill me (37). 
The ope sought... to kill him (John 5 : 18). 
Works of the flesh . . . enmities, strife (Gal. 5 : 19, 20). 
All bitterness . . . be put away (Eph. 4 : 31, 32). * 
§8- Satan-born : 
Ye do the things, .. from your father (38). 
Ye are of your father the devil (John 8 : 44). 
Tares are the sons of the, evil one (Matt. 13 : 38). 
He that doeth sin is of the devil (1 John 3 : 8). 


“Belgium has a liguor shop for every thirty- 
nine of tts inhabitants.”—Vance.in ‘‘ American 


Problems.” 


al 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—John8: 31-40. . .. 
Tuesday.—2 Tim. 2: 19-26........ 
Wednesday.—Rom, 6: 11-23. . .... 
Thursday.—Rom: 7 : 14-25 
Friday.—Gal.5: 13-21... . 
Saturday.—Isa. 59:1-8 . 
Sunday.—Eph. 2: 11-22. . 


. » « The slavery of sin 
. « .» Taken captive 
- « Dominion of sin 
The law of sin 
-—aeemwmy fk 
. . « Separates from God 
co ec eo ow «- Mate igh 
¢ 
‘Use of intoxicants while on duty is prohibited, 
or habitual use or frequenting of places where it is 
sold is sufficient cause for dismissa/,”—Rule No. 8, 
Operating Department, Northern Pacific Railway. 
Common to nearly all railroads. 


ad 


Hints for the Superintendent 
7 By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


SK for title and Golden Text. Now 
the board the words Am I a Slave Ask 
some teacher to tell what a slave is. Draw 

out the fact that slaves cannot do as they please, 
but must do what their masters tell them to do. 
Have we any slaves in this land to-day? The schvol 
will of course reply ‘‘ No.” Are you so sure of this ? 
Now call attention to the fact that there are different 
kinds of slavery besides the one which has cursed the 
world so long. Some are slaves of Lust. Put down 
that word. Then draw out by questions the different 
kinds of slavery that exist to-day, such as Ignorance, 
which makes slaves of many who never can rise as 
high as they should on this account. ° 
which binds many in chains. Some will not sit down 
if thirteen are at the table, others will not begin a new 
work on Friday, some insist on knocking on the table 
if they are asked how they are, and others still will 
not walk under a ladder. What folly! As you call 
out the various forms of modern slavery, put them on 
the board. 
Now ask all who know of any who are enslaved b 

drink to stand up. Practically. the whole school will 


ut on 
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rise. What a testimony to the prevalence of this 
form of slavery! Put down the word Drink, 

How may we escape from all these forms of slavery? 
By obeying the truth. ‘‘The truth shall make you 
free.” Do what God commands, and you will then 
be a free man, but so long as we do what the Tempter 
bids us do we shall be slaves. Lead in prayer ask- 
ing that all may be free, and not in bondage to sin. 














ARE YOU A SLAVE? 
OF 
LUST — IGNORANCE 
SUPERSTITION 
DRINK 
New York Ciry. 
<= 


Said a New York party boss, at election time, to 
certain reformers: “lf you want a better district, 
give thet feller higher wages, and don't sweat him 
to drink by overwork in yer factories.” 


aD 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


**T need thee every hour." Psalm 1 : 1-6. 


‘Yield not to temptation."’ (hi 1-3. 2: 1-3.) 
oan ‘ 4 fives ennrens.” Psalm 141 : I-10. 

So let our lips an P (208 : ¥-8. 300: 3-8.) 
‘* How shall the young secure."’ Psalm 39°: 1-13. 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard.” - (53 1-12, 82: 1-12.) 
POP 9. a so. 00 salm 70 : 1-5 

Soldiers of the cross, arise. (94 : T-4. 140: 1-4.) 


** The world is very evil.’ 


Psalm 130 : 1-8. 
‘*Gently, Lord, O gently lead us.” 


(193: 1-4. 281: 1-5.) 


| Graded Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 








A leafiet:-has been prepared by. Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
geeeey teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through His Name,” 


Lesson Material: Jesus Came as a Saviour to Free 
People from the “ Slavery of Sin.” 


Temperance Application: Developed Below. 


INTRODUCTION. 
All children enjoy the story : 


** * Will you walk into my parlor ? ’ said the spider to the fly. 
* Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy.’ ”’ 


Of course we know that a spider cannot talk, but 
we know how he works, and what the story means. 
This piece of chalk tied to this thread will do for a 
spider spinning his web, as I hold it at the corner of 
our blackboard. Now he swings to this side, and 
fastens his web there, where I make this dot ; then 
he swings to the other side, where I make another 
dot ; then he runs up and down, back and forth, 
spinning all the time, something like this (make a 





SALOONS 
DANGER 
Servants of SIN 
DruNnkKarDsS 
Staves of SIN 
DEATH 











-web as you talk); then he runs back to the strongest 

art, where he watches and waits for something. 

hat for? (Draw the spider.) Perhaps other spiders 
are making other webs, just as they do around the 
porches when people are away. Has the spider any 
wings? Not one ; so he cannot fly. What does he 
do? Hides away until Mr. Fly comes along and is 
caught in the web, and tries so hard to get away. 
(Draw one or two flies.) It looks easy, but his feet 
get tangled, he struggles, his strength is gone! Then 


r. Spider runs out and catches him for his supper. 
Poor, foolish little fly ! 


TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 


This story makes me think of another in six chap- 
ters, and I want you to help me think of their names. 
They all begin with S. or D. (Write six letters 
alternately as below.) The first is the name of a 
place that stands on many street-corners, where 
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somebody is watching and waiting for men, boys, 
and even girls to come in,—not spider-webs, though 
they begin with the same letter. ho knows? Yes, 
saloons. (Write it.) The saloon-keeper does not run 
into the street to catch people and drag them inside, 
but he makes his saloon as attractive as he can ; 
then, like the spider, he waits, hoping that many 
will come. Some saloons are dirty, like some old 
spider-webs, but many are bright and clean. Is it 
safe to go in? No, indeed; there is great ? 
Danger, the name of the second chapter. The sa- 
loon-keeper welcomes everybody, and invites all to 
come again. Perhaps he treats them to a pleasant 
drink, or gives cigarette-pictures to the children. 
They do not see danger right away, so keep going, 
and more and more often buy a drink, until, before 
they know it, they are tangled up with a fearful 
habit, from which they cannot get away any more 
than the fly from the spider. 





** So, boys, watch out for the spider, 
And, girls, don’t touch him at all; 
‘Saloons are a terrible danger, 
Don’t enter, it may cause you to fall.’’ 


One day during the Feast of Tabernacles, i 
was talking in the temple (see the picture-roll and 
Times pictures) about people who were caught b 
sin which grows from bad habits, and he said, 
‘* Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin” 
(our name for chapter 3; explain). You surely can 
guess’the name of chapter 4,—those people who be- 
come servants of sin because of strong drink. Yes, 
drunkards, and they cause sin, sorrow, and shame. 
Like servants who really belong to their masters, and 
must do exactly as they say, they become ‘‘ slaves of 
sin” (chapter 5), and the wages of sin is death (chap- 
ter 6). It is a sad story, isn’t it? but it is true. 
(Review the six lines.) If you could see the long 
procession of drunkards whose death is caused in one 
year in our country because they are slaves to strong 
drink, it would reach about thirty-five miles,—as far 
as from here to ——, even if they walked as closely 
as possible behind one another. Once they were 
bright, happy children like you, but didn’t see any 
danger. (Present opportunity for pledge-signing. ) 

ould you rather be a slave or free ? 
brighter story that same day,—how people could be 
free from sin. Jesus came to bring Life, not death. 
** Believe, have life, through his name.” And his 
name was Called Jesus (write it), because he should 
‘* save his people from their-sins.”’ That is why we call 
him the Saviour from Sin (add that), and that is the 
name for our circle to-day, the ‘*Saviour."" He said 
to the people-who believed and loved. him: ‘ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free... . If the weed God] shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.”” So Jesus, the Saviour from 
sin, gives Freedom and Life. (Complete the outline 
and sing, ‘‘ Jesus saves me, Jesus saves me, Jesus 
saves me just now,” etc.) 


esus told.a 














JESUS 
SAVIOUR From SIN 
FREEDOM 
LIFE 
Peoria, ILL. 
< 


Temperance in all things will mean total adbsti- 
nence from some things. 


de 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning. D.D. 


HE last lesson and this one probably refer to one 
continuous discussion or series of talks between 
Pe and the Jews gathered in the temple. It 
includes John 7: 14 to 8: §9, leaving out 7 : 53 to 8: 
1z, which, as our Revised Version shows, is out of 
place here. The International Lesson Committee 
wisely recommends the use of all the material in 
chapters 7 and 8 (except the 12 verses referred to) in 
studying these lessons, for it is hardly possible to 
make an intelligent lesson of either without including 
the context. 

The whole discussion concerns the one question, 
Wherice came Jesus Christ? There was a sense, 
he said, in which the Jews could answer this ques- 
tion (7: 28). They knew that he came from Naza- 
reth, and had grown up there, but in the truer sense 
they could not answer it.(8: 14). They did not 
understand his mission, nor what would result from 
it. Your task in teaching this lesson is to make 
clear, interesting, and impressive to your pupils 
Christ's argument to prove to the, Jews that sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with his claims and himself would 
bring them into the ideal life. Jesus characterized 
that life by the word “liberty,” which next to the 
word “love” is the most precious word in our lan- 
guage. Some men put it first, because they do not 
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understand what Jesus was trying to teach those 
oe the highest liberty comes only through 
ove. He showed that liberty includes these three 
things: 

Knowledge of the Truth. It is such knowledge as is 
gained through love of the truth. Jesus Christ offers 
to us that knowledge because he manifests God. ‘The 
Great Teacher used to take symbols right at hand to 
illustrate his meaning. Recall in the last lesson how 
he chose the moment of silence, when the water from 
the Pool of Siloam was being poured out of the golden 
pitcher, to cry, ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” Mow again, as the day was 
ending, and the lamps of the golden candelabra in 
the Court of the Women, in which was the treasury 
of the Temple (v. 20), were being lighted, to remind 
them of the fiery -pillar which had guided their ances- 
tors in their long journey to the Promised Land, he 
cried, ‘‘I am the Light of the world” (v. 12). But 
as the pillar of fire guided the Israelites while it 
only confused the rd ewe (Exod. 14: 20, 24), so 
the Life which was the light of men is of use only to 
those who seek it (John 1: 5). But ‘‘he that followeth 
me... Shall have the light of life.” To know the 
truth in the love of it is to have the light of life. 

Obedience to the Truth. ‘ Thy word is truth’ was 
Christ's prayer. ‘‘I am the truth,’’ is Christ's mes- 
sage (John 18: 37). Todo the will of God as far as 
we know it is to have *‘ the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.” The Jews did not like what Jesus 
said to them about freedom by the truth (vs. 31, 32). 
Though they had been conquered as a nation, they 
resented the suggestion that their conquerors or any 
others had any control over their thoughts, beliefs, 
or private conduct (v. 33). This gave Jesus the oppor- 
tunity to teach them what he meant by slavery : to 
show that every one who does not obey the truth that 


he knows is in bondage to sin (v. 34). No such person 
could be, in any sense real to himself, a son'of God, 
though he were the offspring of God (v. 35). But if 


any one surrenders himself to the Christ who is the 
truth, he is assured of the freedom of the Father's 
family (vs. 36). The Jews claimed to be the children 
of God because they had descended from Abrahain. 
But if they remained the servants of sin their rela- 
tions to Abraham would be only temporary. Abra- 
ham sought, as Christ did, to do the thing which 
would npr God. These Jews sought to kill Christ 
who told them the truth he had received from God (vs. 
37-40). The spirit which moved them to do this was 
that of the Devil, whose children they made them- 
selves by doing his works (vs. 41-45). This passage 
is far from a declaration that persons are born as 
children of the Devil... Show your pupils how Christ 
taught that every one who rejects the truth which he 
reveals is a child of the Devil. Whatever the sin 
which holds a man in bondage, the result is the.same. 
But no sin more completely degrades its slave than 
drunkenness. Whatever amiable traits a drunkard 
may have, the curse of drink is driving him to do the 
works of his father. No drunkard shall inherit the 
Kingdom. 

Fellowship With the Son of God. To conquer 
temptation to sin through love for Jesus Christ is to 
have the liberty to which Christ invites every man 
(v. 42). This is the essence of the gospel. It offers 
to us the power of love to enable us to obey the truth, 
and protection from the power of the evil one, which 
is assured —_— keeping company in spirit with 
Him who has all the privileges of the Son in the 
Father’s house (vs. 54-56). Jesus says to us, ‘‘I am 
at home with God, my Father. Come and be at 
home with me, and you need fear nothing in earth or 
heaven or hell.” But to be at home with him, one 
must renounce pride (Mark to: 15). He must break 
loose from his love of worldly possessions (Mark ro : 
24). He must live a life of self-denial (Matt. 10: 38), 
He must consecrate himself unreservedly and finally 
to the service of Christ (Luke 9 : 62). 


Boston. 
oe 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


True Christian Freedom 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 8 : 12-59). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The attentive reader of chapters 7 to 10 of the Gos- 
pel according oa will notice that they include a 
number of related but often independent paragraphs, 
each giving a report of some saying of Jesus. Each 
— has great value ; but each chapter becomes a 
collection of sayings rather than one distinct narra- 
tive. 

Jiilicher, in his ‘‘ Introduction,” calls attention to 
the contrasts which Jesus sought to demonstrate, as 
recorded in the verses selected for this lesson,—con- 
trasts of light with darkness, of the world above with 
this world, of freedom with bondage, of the children 
of God with the children of the Devil. 

Jesus seemed to be trying to pierce the defensive 
armor of his self-satisfied countrymen. None ever 
surpassed the Jews of his day in ready comprehension 
( Continued on next page, third column) 
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A Vinegar with 
a Welcome Taste 


Think of it as a salad vinegar—not imparting 
that viciously sour taste with which the ordi- 
nary vinegar destroys the dainty appeal of an 
otherwise delicious salad. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar 


is a bright, clear, brown vinegar with a fine 
aromatic fiavor. It is made of the finest se- 
lected barley malt with all the delicious malt 
flavor retained and refined in the long and 
carefully scientific process of making. 


In quart bottles at your grocers, who will refund 
the purchase price if you do not like it. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. # Pure Food Products 
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“Not only a charming tale of travel, a carefully written 
study of topography, by a keen observer, alive to the vibrations 
of color, but a panorama of Bible histories illuminated by devout 


reverence and vivid enthusiasm.”—-The Baptist Commonwealth. 





A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


The publishers spared no expense in producing this lavishly 
illustrated volume, and in view of the fact that the cost of its pro- 
duction has greatly exceeded that which was at first contemplated 
(on the basis of a much smaller book and fewer illustrations), it is 
announced that the price of the Popular Edition, bound in scarlet 
buckram, with a striking cover design stamped in gold and two 
colors, is now 


Advanced to $2.50 


The book contains fifty full-page illustrations on enameled 
paper, and its 469 pages are printed on a rich tinted deckle-edge 
paper specially made’ for this book. The price of the Limited 
Edition in half-lzather, for sale only to those who made the pilgrim- 
age, will be advanced on March 1 to $3. a volume. Until that 
date orders will be received for that edition at the original price. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





* Sunday-school workers cannot find a more valuable and 
fascinating book to interest their young men and children in every 
department of the school. Every Sunday-school library should 
have several copies for reference.”—The Baltimore Methodist. 


(Contisued from pr z ) 

of that which they really desired to 
know. Jjesus,.after bitter experience, 
was finding that they were densely im- 
pervious to all that was distasteful. He 
spoke at this juncture without reserve, as 
if to convict them of deliberately allying 
themselves with all that was ungodly. 
Their replies and questions exhibit the | 
truth of his contention. They are not 
anxious to get at the truth, but only to 
get the better of him. 

The first theme of discussion (vs. 12- 
20) introduced by Jesus’ declaration that 
he was the light of the world, a guide 
to real life, was that of competency of 
witness. His serene ruled Jesus out 
as a witness to himself, but he, pointing 
out the fact that only he and the Father 
were really available as witnesses, de- 
nounced them as incompetent critics. 

This moral incompetence of theirs 
Jesus reverted to again (vs. 21-30). It 
made their case about hopeless (v. 24). 
They were constantly judging him from 
a petty human standpoint, whereas he 
appealed to them in a broad way as 
representing God and his ways and 
words. They were not resisting him, 
but were resisting God, his Father and 
oo > 

ife on divine principles (vs. 31-50) is 
freedom based on apprehended and un- 
derstood truth, It sets every man free. 
‘*But we,’ replied the Jews, ‘‘are free 
sons of Abraham.” Jesus might have 
retorted sharply from the political point 
of view, for his audience had bowed 
their necks to the Roman yoke, and 
were groaning under it. He kept to the 
moral issue, however. ‘‘ You need spirit- 
ual freedom. You are in bondage toin- 
veterate custom, and to your own hatred 
of God's truth. Neither the true chil- | 
dren of Abraham, nor of God, would do | 
so. A true child of God is a hearer and | 
doer of truth.” 

The last discussion turned on Jesus’ | 
remark that true spiritual life is eternal 
(v. 51) Again his auditors misinter. | 
preted his idea. ‘‘ Do you expect then | 
to live forever? Even Abraham and 
the prophets passed away, and who are 
you beside them?” Jesus made a two- | 
old reply. ‘What I represent is what 








Abraham longed to see; and before his | 


day I existed.” This was either sub- 
lime or blasphemous. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The standard commentaries of West- 
cott, Plummer, or Dods. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 


To be allotted in ac nce, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. A Chapter of Contrasts. (1.) How 
many contrasts does Jesus draw between 
himself and his Jewish opponents, or be- 
tween his spiritual condition and theirs? 
(2.) On what fundamental ground did 
he thus characterize them ? 

2. Spiritual Freedom. (3.) Is there 
- kind of freedom which does not in- 
volve spiritual freedom? (4.) Can its 
basis ever be other than the acceptance 
of truth ? 

3. Incompetence to Judge. (5.) Were 
the Jews incompetent to judge the 
claims of Jesus? (6.) What would have 
made them truly competent ? 

4. The Duration of Spiritual Life. 
(7.) Why is the spiritual life which Christ 
promised eternal in character? (8.) 
‘* Abraham rejoiced to see my day.” In 
what sense was this a true saying ? 

5. The Self-Assertion of Jesus. (9.) 
What did he say about himself in this 
chapter? (10.) What did he say about 
the relation between himself and God ? 


IV. Leapinc THovucurt. 
(Geteral discussion under the leader's direction.] 
Light, realization of self-helplessness, 
and freedom, combine to make the ideal 
Christian man. He radiates light, he 
finds strength in Christ, he experiences 
freedom. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
+4 


'* Aleohol interferes with the normal 
development of body and mind.”—Dr. 
A. Baer, Berlin. 


| come after them. 
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°° Church 


Mone: 


you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any 
church purpose send us the photographs of your 
church and your pastor, and we will reproduce t 
together, in carbon photography on 200 satin-finished 
Read aluminum pin trays, and send them to you ex- 
s Everybody wants this exquisite 
the souvenir of church and pastor, and your mem- 
Plan bers quickly sell them at 25 cents each. You 
keep $30 for your profit and send us $20 in full 
payment for the 200 souvenirs. Send photographs 
any size) and names to-day. us no money. 
our workers will sell all the souvenirs in ten days, as 
hundreds of others have, and you can send us our 
money any time within a month. 


Write and learn success of others. 


Church Workers Successful Everyw 
Davenport, lowa, Dec. 14, ’04. 
New Method Co.—We sold the trays in less than a 
week. The money will be used to support an orphan our 
C. E. Society has adopted in India. Daisy CLeLanp. 
Avpany, N. Y., Dec. 12, *o4. 
New Method Co.—The souvenirs were taken off our 
hands at Sunday-school and after church. The de- 
mand exceeded the supply. Send us more at once. 
(Rev.) Oscar Kraucn. 
East Greenwicn, R. 1., Nov. 30, ‘04. 
New Method Co.-—-We have been three days dispos- 
ing of souvenirs. Send us 100 more at once. 
L. E. Stocum. 
Santa Monica, CAL., Nov. 17, ‘04. 
New Method Co.—1 have been out only a few hours 
and have sold all the trays. Enclosed is money order. 
Thanking you, I am, yours sincerely. 
Mary M. Suecrer. 
Cressonta, Pa., Nov. 20, "04. 
New Method Co.—This is the first money we raised 
so easily. Accept our sincere thanks. 
Ciara M. Comine. 
Dover, N. H., Jan, 4, ’o5. 
New Method Co.—The trays sell at sight. People 
Outsiders want the souvenirs as 
well as church members. Sordiehiy youre, 
(Rev.) J. E. Everinonam. 
SesrinG, Onto, Nov. 21, “o4. 
New Method Co.—Kindly send us t25 more trays 
soon as possible. They sell like hot cakes. Cas. Atay. 
NEW METHOD CO., 5596S. k Ave.,Chicago 
Money raising plans for church workers. 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate obdecnien or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

~ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

e copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will heciieeed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

tise or more copies, in a package to one address, 
° For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., wili receive yearly 
or half-yearly oumecripione at the above rate, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelplifia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme t 


of the 
nion at 


paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough jes of any one issue the te 
ike toee tof as A fan F vy “9 3 
be sent free, upon application. 


-Tur Sunpay Scuoor Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LESSON FOR MARCH 12 


IT WILL KEEP 


It is not always necessary 
to use a whole bottle of 
Scott’s Emulsion. What is 
left will keep. We have seen 
a bottle of our Emulsion 
three years old that is still 
good. What other prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil will keep 
sweet and permanent for half 
that length of time? Scott’s 
Emulsion is always reliable 
because it’s always absolutely 
pure. 


We'll send you a sample free, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York 


The Times: 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
form. Such articles are always practical and 
suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 
o a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
jects included in the reprints. A list of the 
more ‘important is here given. 


Young Feople and the Ch 
.Woodrow Wilson of .Princeton 
dress delivered at t 
School Convention, Pittsburg, Octo 13, 1904: One 
of the most significant and searching utterances on this 
theme that has yet a 
go cents. A beautiful gift book. In paper, 10 cents. 

Does a Tenth Belong to the Lord? A six-page 
folder giving concisely and forcefully the truth as to 
the duty of tithe-giving. One of the most widely used 
re cae oes The Sunday School Times. Price, $1.00 
a-hun lo 


TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
perance service in song and story. 5 cents each; 12 
pages. 

Wanted—An Answer. 
problem means in a city ward where the “‘ pub 
requires ”’ ninety-six saloons. An account of a moth- 
ers’-meeting where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 

Cigarettes: A Perilous intemperance, Striking 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 
concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


The Primary Teacher in the Country Sunday- 
School. A tie book of what to do and how to do it, 
for the primary teacher Who may lack up-to-date facili- 
ties. 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 
cover. ‘ 


What Are the Best Bible fommentaries ? By 
Professor Wiilis J. Beecher, D.D. An expert's answer 
to a question often asked. Professor Beecher gives a 
considerable list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 


each ; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 
with cover. 


Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. 
G. Campbell serge: . 
on how to study the Word o 
a hundred ; 8 pages. 








h. By President 
niversity. An ad- 


good 


By 


od. 2cents each ; $1.00 


Strengthening the Sunday-School Library. 
Hints from a Practical Librarian. Elizabeth L. 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 


10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 
at the rt. By Philip E. Howard. A 


A Word 
little folder giving definite hints about the teacher's 


work and ce, especially for new teachers. 
each ; 75 cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 
How to Start and How to a Home De- 
Partment. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 
The ° Seminaries, and the Sunday- 
schools. Four significant articles givin 
recent investigations as to Sunday-schoo! training in 


2 cents 





theological seminaries, and describing st that ought 
to be, and that have been, taken to Lkerere this work, 
7 cents each; 75 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred; 24 
pages with cover. 





**If | Were a Minister."’ By a Layman. 
“If | Were a Layman.’’ By a Minister. 


At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 
most prominent laymen of America 
and one of the most —_ piusetees were qoned to 
general class represented the 

articles in The Sunday 


Times, one of t 


write, each about the 
other. Seldom have any 
School Times attracted so much comment 


a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred 


The Sunday School Times Co. 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Young People’s 
‘Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





March 12, 1905. Christ the Great Phy- 
sician. (Luke 14 : 16-19; 5: 
27-32; 1 Pet. 2 : 24.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—A paralytic (Luke 5 : 18-26). 

TuEs.—By word of mouth (Luke 7 : 2-10). 
WED.—An afflicted child (Luke 9 : 38-42). 
THURS.—On the Sabbath Day (Luke 13 : 


10-13). 
Fri.—A blind man (Luke 18 : 35-43). 
SatT.—A healed people (Rev. 21 : 1-5). 














Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 


ared. Bound in fine leather, ) 


| fluence has not created them. 
| there are asylums for animals, but no 
| hospitals for men except those which 


|} and India there are 
What the coqngerance | 
ic 





A sugpeetive, stimulating word | our. souls and our bodies 


| need to go to the foolish extreme of de- 
| nying the reality of our bodies, but we 
| know that a sick soul will often make a. 
| sick body, and a well soul a well body. 


results of | It teaches cleanliness, 


ance, abstinence from al 
| and impairs. 
| body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 


In two 
separate 16 page pamphlets. Each 5 cents; 50 cents 





How has Christ inspired hospitals and medi- 
cal aid? 

What effect has Christian cheerfulness upon 
disease ? 

Do you believe in prayer for the sick, and 
why? 


HE Bible does not call Jesus the 
Great Physician. But we have 
fittingly given him that great 

name. For there has been no healing 
power in the world comparable with his 
spirit. 
~ 

Jesus never denied the reality of 
sickness and disease. He was not a 
mere psychologist, persuading people 
who thought they were sick that there 
was no such thing as disease. He did 
not heal all the disease he met, nor did 
his disciples spend all their time in heal- 
ing. They had miraculous power and 
the world was full of misery, but like 
their Master, instead of making the heal- 
ing of disease their chief business, they 
sought to implant in men those princi- 


sea of mercy and tenderness which they 
| 


new would do far more for the world 
than any number of mirdculous cures in 


‘| oie particular geheration. 


~ 

And this is ong of the ways in which 
Jesus has dohe most toward relieving 
the physical sufferings of men, His 
influence has prompted almost all the 
which the world has seen. There are 
no hospitals in the world where his in- 
In China 


missionarjes have provided. In Japan 
government hospi- 
tals, but it was the spirit of Christ which 
taught the governments, and in our own 
land the best hospitals are the Christian 
hospitals, bearing the name of some 
Christian saint or some Christian de- 
nomination which built them or sup- 
ports them. e 


And the spirit of Jesus is always a 
holy spirit, a spirit of wholeness, of 
health. The joy which Christ creates 
in the heart, the peace of conscience, 
the freedom from care, the deliverance 
from mean selfishness, the contentment 
of usefulness, and all the other blessings 
which flow from the love of Christ, are 
the great medicines in the world. It is 
true that a close relation exists between 
We do not 


24 
And Christianity helps hearts because 
its principle is the principle of harmony, 
of obedience to the will of God and to 
the laws in which that will is expressed. 
pay: temper- 
that stupefies 
Its doctrine is that the 


and that it is not to be misused or 
defiled. 
_% 
But Christ has wer over disease 
beyond all such influence. 


derly enough with him, but' which mén 
call miraculous. .When it is in his plan 
to do this we may not know, but we 
have a right to go to him directly in 


“every time’ of need. .When~we have 


done all that human wisdom and power 
can do, we may not only ask him to 
bless all that we have done, but to put 
forth his 
of our efforts can effect. We are as 
much justified 
things in the name of 
submission to the will of God, as for 
anything whatever. 
ment explicitly encourages prayer in 
such times of need. But we may not 


the worst things in the world. Sin and 
disobedience and falsehood are. 


| health. 


limited power. 





| his own initiative. 


tical selence and care of the sick | 





| and stale knowledgé. 


| part of teachers for their pupils. 





He can to- | 
day, as when he was on earth, work in | 
| those ways which are natural and or- 





wer to accomplish what none 


in praying for such 
hrist and with 


The New Testa- 


rescribe for God. What he wills is best. 
ickness and disease and death are not 


~% 
Salvation through Christ is the best 


The power which Christ has is not 


But our wisdom is very limited, and 
we do well to trust his doings as best. 


‘—d 
The Training of the Teacher 


(Continued from page 105) 


twice as strong 
as other cocoas, 
yet none are 
more delicate. 


THE COCOA 


with the 
YELLOW 
WRAPPER 


The teacher whose own conduct is regu- 
lated by the high qualities of an ideal 
Christian life will, by the force of his own 
personality, best aid his pupils to regu- 
late their conduct by the same exalted 
standards. 

Emphasis is placed upon this matter 
of control because it is fundamental in 
building character. We must see plainly 
three steps in the process of building a 
charactered soul. At the first, the pupils 
need external guidance. This the teacher 
furnishes. The above analysis of the]. 
teacher's equipment is to indicate how] °:' 


he may wisely administer this guidance, 
Then follows a transitional period, during INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 8,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
_ Seventh Street. Rochester, N 


which the pupils are able in part to guide 
N.Y. 
| THE GENUIN sap MEREELY B ELL 5 











their own conduct, but are obliged in 

part to depend upon the wiser and steadier 

guidance of the teacher. Finally, the 
pupil is able to stand erect, to act upon | ‘yit'mont perfect, highest class hells in the world. 
He is free from ex- Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘l'roy P. U.. N.Y. 
ternal guidance. He has set up in his| q@aggpuinnay Mei lO CHIMES 
own soul a regal guidance that is his CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 


|own. His soul is free. It acts as it Best Superior Copper en Tin. Get our price 
should because it wills so to act. All| McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, ma. 
restraint is gone. Truth guides its de. | $33.00 Pacific Coast 

| crees and conditions its actions. Thus | . / . 4 

| the saying of Jesus becomes the goal of | Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May'15, 
| the teacher's effort,—‘‘ Ye shall know | Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


| Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, and 
| Vancouver. via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Daily and per- 
/_— conducted excursions in Pullman 
and | 


tasp of the subject, . aly nas 
fenahot Training’ ,¢, Aiwon | tourist sleeping-cars from Chicago to Port- 


‘ - . _ | land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles with- 
Just what is embraced in the education | out change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 


of a people? pace : regen 
What limits, if any, would you place | trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining 
upon the saying, ** Trust the pupil”’ ? cars (a /a carte). Booklets and folders sent, 
In case your trust is betrayed, what postpaid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 
would you do? | All agents sell tickets via this line. Address 
What educational value attaches to| R. M. Johnson, General Agent, 601 Chest- 
curing the confidence of the pupil ? | nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distinguish between fresh knowledge | ————-——__— - 


the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.'’ 
QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE STUDENT. ; 


For testing one’s 
for discussion in 








POPP LAL AL ALLL ee 


DRY CLIMATE 
ARIZONA 


CastleCreekHotSprings ‘| 


Discuss the value and the means of 
securing skill in teaching. 
Cite instances of sacrificing love on the 


{ 

c 

( 

4 

( 

Do you know what it means to suffer for | ¢ 
; ( 

your pupils? > 
4 

4 

4 

( 

( 

( 

( 








What reward have you if you love only | 
the loving ?. If you love the loveless? | 
Point out the evils of spasmodic control. 

In what way may the saying ‘‘ The eye | 
of the Master is worth both his hands”’ 
apply to the Sunday-school teacher ? 

If the end of control is freedom, 
through what means do you seek to 
achieve this end? 

Compare the relative worth of the seven 
elements of control here presented, and 
determine in which of these elements you 
are weak and in which you are strong ; 
then answer the question, What are you 
going to do about it? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





In a country of perpetual sun- § 
shine. Mild, yet bracing climate. ‘ 
Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal > 
lace for rest and recuperation. 4 

otel facilities first class. The , 
natural hot baths are curative and 4 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- ‘ 
cious in rheumatic, gout, and kid- > 
ney trouble. Interesting horseback P 
rides in surrounding mountainous , 
country 4 

‘ 
( 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
( 
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For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 

H. P. ANEWALT 


Passenger Agent 
t, Arizene 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SP 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
eee hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















THE 
| New Century Hymnal 
Edited by Will'L. Thompson ~ 


Was received from the printers December 15, 
1904, and in less than 30 days the first edition 
was exhausted. Before the second edition of 
10,000 copies *coutd be rushed through by the 
printers we were out of books, disappointing 
many customers, but we are now filling orders 
promptly. 

The demand for this book is unprecedented 
orders pouring in from all parts of the United 
States. ‘This is gratifying to us, and assures 
us that our book meet th public approval. 
Bound in full cloth (vellum de luxe), 35 cents 


per copy ; $25.00 g hunger 
SAMPLE COPY PREE 


to any Pastor, Sunday-school Superintendent, 
or Chorister, on receipt of eight cents to pay 
ries: Address 

L. Thompson & Co.,East Liverpool,O. 


— a 


New Book 
indicates 

















TANDARD 
@ SONGS ina. 


Orchestration for 176 hymns. Cloth, $20 per 100; 
boards, $15 per roo. Returnable sample copy, 25c. 


HEIDELBERG PRESS 














| mes pet rice 6 ma 





Lives Arch Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
a copy, postpaid. $25 per roo, 
Re'urnable Sample free to 
Pastors, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago—New York 


TO MUSIC LEADERS fect 


FREE ers our new catalog of Easter 
~~ 4 It describes new S. S. Concert 


Exercises, Recitation Booklets, Choir Anthems and 
Cantatas, Sheet Solos for Easter, besides other new and 
popular music. Send your aduress for the new catalog. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cine 
— 0., or 41-43 Bible ble House, New York. 


NE SONGS © m GOSPEL 


Now Ready. 133 songs, words 
Hall-Mack Co. 








goc. 





We mail 











and music. $8 the 100; roc. each. 


1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
186 Sth eo tee York 
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Advertisements have introduced you 
te some of the best things you have. 














A wortd 
relief of 7 Mie eee 


Throat. ceedi effective ; 
act Wefertons. ar. 


fnftations. Ah: 3 Moun tito 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


In shirt-waist, pajama, men’s 
shirt, and children s dress flannel 
turns about ** IONA” asa center, 
“IONA” is a fine Scotch wool 
flannel made by the Lorraine Mfg. 


The Wheel Lorraine 
of Progress Caer mae the, Spent ens IONA’ 


tee that “ IONA” flannel will prove cotieinater It costs only 40 centsa yore inches wide. A 
postal-card request will bring you’ 22 free sam Ce showing the beautifully soft texture, and the 
attractive colorings aad styles. LORRAINE MFG. co co., P. O. Box 692, Pawtucket, R. I. 





$21.00 reas 


er aa ete Sia Veniete 
send to us and 
Se ie ere coordina Ed 


Light an and Heavy Ww of Vehicles t all nnd Sod 
also everything in 

diery, all shown in large -y be 
illustrations, a Leary oe andall prieedatpriee 


Witl THE FOUR FREE CATA- 
LOGUES | 


ECS inter Poe 
WIDELY ad} 


4 
a ys 


Lox say 


a! — receive the most 
LJ Offer ever heard or 
ng proporition.. How others 
Sn at $21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sell at much oy -—— than all others will be 
fully aR, e a —_ iy # we ship so as to make Lig = charges amount LP ~¢- to some. 
y wi ers or dealers in the world that can em OURS A Ae 
FREE TRIAL DFrER. A ean Tee ret tou s* Ss. - SIND wy ete. 


tite YOU ANY USE FOR A BUGGY 7 Sar "wnscrstitcrity 


out today and m 
2” us. Don't buy ‘an any t ,- 2. A b> 9A BuccY +f a renice. 
ot. TH © FOU FOUR BIG Free most TisemAL 


#4 es, THe me 
aren se fone SEARS, aOEBUCK & k C0., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reduced Rates 


To New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., account Mardi Gras, 
via Southern Railway 
On March 1 to 6 inclusive, round-tri 
tickets will be sold to the above points via 


anew and 





gat thie ad The = Very. tatest 
Guplained, at 








y 
O Invest 2 





You can maeneh any sum from % 
up, and be assured of absolute safety 
and interest on Jot investment at 


the rate of 5%, may unded semi- 
annually. SP ctnte devoid of spec- 
ulation, and safer than many invest- 
mene paying but three and four per 
cen 

Interest are the day your money 
is received. ‘zon want to learn how 
and why thie 6 the best and safest 
investment write for our new 


Booklet mailed free. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co., 
Dept. F Calvert Building, Baltimore. 








GooD INCOMES FOR ALL 


y p=! »~ 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, 
and Baking Powder. 
Presents an 
purchase. Charges paid. 
m 
Rc. 


+» care 


a ten a N.Y. 


r cent comejeston Agent, 
ers for our ¢ rated 8 


Extracts 
Beautiful 
Coupons with every | information. 


attention, address Mr. 


the Southern Railway at the following rates 
from Philadelphia : 
$33.75; Mobile, 
Fla., $31.75. 
other points. 


New Orleans, La 
Ala., $31.75; Pensacola, 
Proportionate low rates from 
Final limit of tickets March 
II, except by depositing ticket with Special 





' Agent on or before March 11, and payment | 


of fee of fifty cents, an extension of return 

| limit may be secured to March 25, 1905. 
The Southern Railway operates three 

| through trains to New Orleans, La., daily 

| with Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars. 

| Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 

Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all 





Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


— o 


(Lesson for ‘arch 12) FERRUARY 25, 1905 


BECOME 
A 
NURSE 


No occupation nm to women can com- 
with that of the trained nurse. It 
E womanly lucrative work — hosts of 
poet duates earning $12 to f° a week, 
om we refer. e teach this 
fession by mail. An interesting booklet 
which clearly defines our Courses and 
the nature of our work, will be mai 
without expense, to interested readers. 
The coartanaes School of Nurs- 
ing, 286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








“The best version of 
the Bible that has been 
published in the Eng- 
lish ton fu eC.” i thera 


Observer, commenting on Ameri- 
can Standard Revised Bible. 


Issued in over roo styles. For sale by all book- 
sellers. THOMAS. NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. We 
also publish the King James Version in over 400 


styles. Send for catalogues. 
g for our Easter Packet. This 
packet contains one each of our 
Easter Services—‘‘ Our Easter Song" 
and ‘* Hail the Victor'’— our cata- 
logue of Easter Cards, Booklets, and 
Novelties, besides our line of Church 
and Sunday-school Supplies ; also 
our three-color illuminated title-page 
for your Easter Program, and illus- 
trated circular of our Easter Collection Devices. 
€ 100,000 requests for our 
vasier packet from the superintendents and 
teachers who read this paper. Every live 
Sunday-school worker is interested. 
Send your name and address with eight 
cents in stamps to 


MacCalla & Co., Inc. 
249 Dock Street + + Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASTER 


SERVICES 
BELLS OF HOPE by! Meredith [SAMPLES| 
“WORDS OF CHEER et Toller 
NOTES OF VICTORY by Lerman ond Others 
Tullar- Meredith Co. 


108 WASHINGTON ST (50 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAG NEW YORK. 


Easter Services 


| Easter Morning 
Victory and Life 
| From Calvary to Olivet 


Easter Anthems for Choir use sent on selection. 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. {Sirinth ave NY 
We only ask ou to 


BASTER EXERGISES 35 suze 


tage ‘or ro cents we will mail you, 
postpaid, five samples of as fine Easter Exercises as 
you ever saw. Or for 15 cents we will mail you eight 


| of them. All different. 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cin- 
“House, New York. 


cinnati, 0., or 41-43 Bible 
Wooden Money Eggs, 
Bee “Hive 


EASTER Barrels, ives, 


gs, Banners, Grape Juice, B o- 
Iie, 728 Huntingdon, pilin, Ba. 


is s the amount we ask “each sub- 
scriber of this paper to send us 











Send 10 cts. 
in stamps for 
samples of 
the three. 














Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 


$10.00 cot wares 


Enguey beautiful ; of thoroughly reliable quality ; 

r guarantee ; Gold filled case Truly an event 
in in the watch market. Sent C. O. D., subject ts in- 
spection and return if not satisfactory. Special in- 
ducements to reliable agents. 


BONHEUR WATCH COMPANY of AMERICA, 
544 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, New York. 


























The 20th Century Limited 


Twenty-hou chour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore, 








